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oA Shopping Scene in 1847 


ss silverware sixty years ago, 


our grandparents did not have the 


wide variety of patterns to choose from 
that we have today, but they could buy, 
i}. the ware that is recognized now, as it 
| .\ was then,as the highest quality— 


84/7 ROGERS 





BROS. 











“Silber Plate that Wears” 


Made by the original Rogers Brothers 
in 1847, it has set the standard. It is 
sold with an unqualified guarantee 
made possible by the actual test of 
over 65 years. 


The“Old Colony”and “Cromwell” patterns illustrat- 
ed here show the characteristic beauty of this ware. 


The quality and richness of design make 1847 
ROGERS BROS. silverware especially favored for 
gifts. Buy early while your dealer has a full line. 


Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated catalogue “I-QQ” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 





Ihe Worlds Largest Makers of Sterli ng Silver and Plate 






















Cold Meat Fork 
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HEN Quintard called 
W out candidates for the 
Corinthian elevens, 
Todd presented himself. Quin- 
tard looked him over, and 
assigned him to the third 
squad. That was composed of 
the younger and lighter boys, 
third- and fourth - formers, 
mostly. Todd bit his lip, but 
obeyed orders without a protest. 
spent fifteen minutes as half-back on 
one of the two third elevens, during 
which time he dragged tacklers about 
the field, threw them off, and dodged 
and bucked through the opposing line 
almost at will. Then Quintard called 
to him. 

**You do know something about the 
game!’’ he said. ‘*Go on the second 
eleven, and play at left half.’’ 

Quintard called on the second eleven 

to give the first eleven some practise. 
He took his place at left tackle on the 
first, and said, ‘‘Now, fellows, we’ll 
have some practise on the defense; let 
the second eleven have the ball.’’ 

Todd had to be acquainted by the 
quarter-back with the signals. The 
quarter - back was a fourth - former 
named Wheeler; he happened to have 
seen Todd win the high hurdles. 

‘*Give me some chances to go through 
Quintard, will you?’’ said Todd. 

‘*1’ll give you one right off; it may 
surprise him, ’’ said Wheeler ; and going 
to his place, he issued the signal. 

Todd plunged forward, received the 
ball, and charged just as Quintard 
broke through the line. He caught 
Quintard with his left shoulder at the 
moment when the captain was reeling 
from the shove that his opponent had 
given him, and sent him sprawling; 
then he plunged on and made ten yards 
before Monroe, the rush-line half-back, 
brought him down. 

Quintard got up, rubbing his shoul- 
der; he avoided looking at Todd as he 
went to his place. 

‘*Let me do it again,’’ Todd whis- 
pered in Wheeler’s ear. 

But the quarter-back, although im- 
pressed by the performance, chose to 
direct the next play at the other side of 
the first eleven line, which stopped it 
before any gain was made. Then he 
tried a mass play at center, and that 
also failed. In the third attempt he gave 
Todd his chance. This time Quintard had 
both feet on the ground, and when the rush 
came, he was ready. Todd ran squarely into 
his arms, and Quintard pulled him down— 
not, however, until he had been borne back- 
ward a couple of yards. Stewart, the left 
half-back, and Robinson, the full-back, failed 
to gain; and then Todd went through the 
center again for five yards. During the rest 
of the practise, while the second eleven were 
taking the offensive, he was the surest ground- 
gainer; he had weight and speed and courage. 
Finally, when the first eleven took the ball 
and began opening up holes in the opposing 
line, it was Todd’s good work in the secondary 
defense that prevented long runs. At the 
end of the practise, he was congratulated by 
players on both elevens, but not by Quin- 
tard. ‘The captain did not so much as glance 
at him, although in respect of some of the 
others he was sparing neither of praise nor 
blame. 

Day after day Todd came out to the practise, 
was assigned always to the second eleven, 
played always the most brilliant and effective 
game of any one on that side, and never 
received any notice whatever from Quintard. 
It was, however, an increasing satisfaction to 
him to be appreciated by others, and to know 
that he was not the only one who wondered at 
a policy that kept him on the second eleven. 
In undeserved adversity Todd had a better 
faculty for holding his tongue than in more 
favorable circumstances; and so, although 
his thoughts grew more and more bitter so far 
as Quintard was concerned, he did not utter 
them. 

As the days went by, and he was still held 
on the second eleven, and the excellence of his 
playing, although it was conspicuous enough 
to be remarked upon by Mr. Randolph, and 
even by Mr. Dean, drew not one word or even 
look of appreciation from the captain, Todd 
nursed his grudge in silence. When he was 
given the signal to go through Quintard, he 
charged with vindictive passion; and at the 
end of each day he looked forward .to the next, 
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Ss Eleven Chapters.Chapter Six 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD 





THAT EVENING HE NEVER LOOKED UP ONCE FROM HIS VERGIL 


and to the chance it would bring him of tramp- 
ling on the captain and humiliating him. 
Alfred Grannis, who was being tried out 
with the Pythians, was not particularly aware 
of the progress that Todd was making. He 
was himself much elated because Crashaw was 
playing him at left half-back on the first eleven, 
and had told him that he was showing up well 
in that position. It was, on the whole, not a 
difficult position to fill, for Crashaw at right 
half made a most formidable and effective 
interferer for all the left half-back’s runs. 
Grannis, although not a speedy or strong runner 
unaided, was quick and clever at following 
interference, and was just the sort of running 
mate that a brilliant back like Crashaw re- 
quired. The fact that he was playing on the 
first and Todd on the second made him all the 
more averse to questioning Todd, who would 
be only too likely to interpret any interest as 
condescending. But one day a letter came to 
Grannis that perplexed him. It was as follows: 


Dear Alfred. Perhaps you will wonder at my 
addressing you in this way, especially as I don’t 
know you very well; but I remember our talk in 
Doctor Davenport's room the day that Mr. Todd 
and I were entering Daniel in the school, and I 
have thought of you often since, for you seemed 
to me the right sort of friend for Daniel to have. 
It pleased me when his first letters came, and told 
of your being together so much. But now it has 
been a long time since Daniel has written home, 
and although I feel sure that if he were sick or 
had met with an accident I should have been noti- 
fied, I cannot help feeling anxious. I have written 
and written to him, but he does not reply to my 
letters. It troubles me to think that things may 
not be going well with him, and that that is why 
he does not write. Please don’t speak of it to 
him; but if you would take the trouble to send me 
a line, just to tell me how he is and how he is 
getting along, I should be so grateful. 

Can’t we count on having a visit from you during 
the Christmas vacation ? 

Sincerely yours, 


Grannis replied as follows: 


Dear Mrs. Todd. Dan is very well indeed. I 
should be able to give you more news of him, but 
he is playing football with the Corinthians and I 
am playing with the Pythians, and we don’t see so 
much of each other as before the football season 
began. I suppose the reason he has not written 
to you is because he is so busy. It is awfully hard 


Helen Todd. 





to write letters here; there is always such a lot 
going on. 

It is very kind of you to ask me to visit you 
during the Christmas vacation. I am very much 
afraid, though, that it will not be possible, as I 
expect’ to go home to my grandmother in Milwau- 
kee. Sincerely yours, Alfred Grannis. 


He felt that his letter was rather cold and 
unsatisfactory. ‘‘But what else can I say?’’ 
he asked himself. It occurred to him that a 
postscript might be reassuring; so he added, 
‘*Don’t worry about Dan; he’s all right.’’ 


That seemed to him to give the letter a little | 


more graciousness. 
He heard no more from Mrs. Todd; and he 


and that she had been hurt by what she found 
intimated there. Her letter had the effect of 
reawakening Grannis’s interest in her son. He 
made inquiries, and learned then of the work 
that Todd was doing on the second eleven, and 


of the failure of the captain to appreciate it. | 


That was unfortunate; there was certainly 
nothing that he could do that could help 
matters. At any rate, it was apparent that 
some of the fellows were beginning to appre- 
ciate Todd’s abilities; and so one afternoon, 
when they happened to walk into the athletic 
house together after practise, Grannis said: 

‘*Dan, I hear that you make all the touch- 
downs for your team. You ought to be playing 
with us.’’ 

Todd only grunted. Yet he did it in a not 
unfriendly way, and it seemed to Grannis better 
than some boastful and splenetic outburst. 
After a moment, Todd surprised him still more 
by saying: 

**You’re beating me out. 
the first.’’ 

**T don’t know how much longer I’1] be there. 
From all I hear, you ought to be on the first, 
too.’’ 

Todd shrugged his shoulders; then the two 
boys separated and went to their lockers. 

From that moment relations between them 
acquired a new warmth. There was not quite 
the old cordiality and intimacy, because Todd 


You’re playing on 


continued to show reserve; from having been | 
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|as I’ve dared. 
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one who was constantly pro- 
claiming himself, he now 
seemed one who chose never to 
proclaim himself at all. He 
never complained to Grannis 
of the fact that he was kept on 
the second eleven, and he had 
become so silent at the dinner- 
table that those who, like 
Ridgely and Belknap, had 
formerly taken pleasure in teasing and 
taunting him, now found it a dull 
form of sport, and soon abandoned it 
entirely. 

But for all Todd’s outward calm and 
dignity, he was inwardly consumed 
with wrath and a passionate desire to 
vindicate himself; and more and more 
each day he looked forward to the foot- 
ball practise as to a personal encounter 
between himself and Quintard. He 
took no such pleasure in attacking any 
other spot in the line as he found in 
charging at the captain. Quintard was 
a strong player, but he found it hard 
to defend his position against Todd’s 
rushes. He never spoke to Todd. He 
crouched low and tackled hard; and 
when Todd successfully hurled him 
aside and tore past, he picked himself 
up and went to his position in grim 
silence. 

Whenever any other player on the 
second eleven made a gain or a good 
tackle, Quintard had an appreciative 
word for him—but for Todd, never. 
So it was no wonder that discontent 
and bitterness grew in Todd’s breast. 
He saw filling his place on the first 
eleven Robert Stevens, a sixth-former 
and close friend of Quintard’s. Asa 
half-back, Stevens seldom made such 
gains through the line of the second 
eleven as Todd made daily against the 
first. And in tackling, Stevens was 
slow and a little cautious. But he had 
played on the eleven the year before, 
and Quintard apparently had confi- 
dence in him; at least, he seldom took 
the trouble to comment on his mis- 
takes. 

One afternoon, two weeks before the 
game with the Pythians, Todd had 
dressed and was passing out of the 


locker building when Quintard, who 
was tying his shoe, looked up and 
spied him. 


‘* Todd, ’’ he called out in a voice that 
sounded peremptory and unpleasant, ‘‘wait a 
moment! I want to speak to you.’’ 

Todd waited rebelliously. He knew that the 
captain, who had for days abstained from 
addressing him. at all, now addressed him in 
this fashion merely to affront him. He sup- 
posed that Quintard was going to drop him 
again to the third eleven, and he was prepared, 
as soon as that happened, to let loose all his 
pent-up indignation. 

Quintard tied his necktie and brushed his 
hair, flicked the dust from his coat and trou- 
sers, as if trying in every possible way to keep 


Todd waiting. At last he joined him, and 
felt a little disturbed, for he thought that per- | 
haps she had read between the lines, after all, | 


they left the building together. 

‘*You’ll play left half on the first after this,’’ 
Quintard said, abruptly. 

Todd’s set and sullen face lighted in a flash. 
He turned toward Quintard with open lips and 
questioning eyes. Quintard met his look with 
a faint smile. 

‘“‘Of course for some time past I’ve been 
meaning to put you on the first, ’’ he explained. 
‘*You’re miles better than Stevens. But I 
wanted to make sure you could take discipline. 
You had such a swelled head—and that per- 
formance of yours in the tennis tournament 
was such a baby act! I must say you’ve 
shown a better spirit in practise than I ever 


supposed you would.’’ 
Quintard’s blunt remarks were not very 


| pleasing to Todd, and he did not admit their 


justice. However, he received the criticism 
in silence. Quintard paused long enough to 
make sure that he had felt the full weight of 
it, and then proceeded : 

‘*T’ve kept you on the second eleven as long 
It’s time for you now to learn 
our signals and get into our team-play. And 
before you can do that satisfactorily, you’ve 
got to have a little friendlier feeling for me. 
Until now I haven’t wanted you to have a 
friendly feeling. You were giving me better 
practise because you hated me so hard.’’ A 
twinkle appeared in Quintard’s eyes and a 
smile passed over his face. ‘*When you made 
a rush for me, I always knew it was the real 
thing. You run with the ball more like Ned 
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Crashaw than anybody I ever saw. Our line 
ecouldn’t have had a better preparation for 
stopping Crashaw’s rushes. I never got so 
much practise in defensive work in my life. 
Now if you’ll only play as well because you’re 
on the team as you did because you weren’t on 
it, I think you and I will get along.”’ 

**T’ll try,’’ said Todd. 

He parted from Quintard at the dormitory, 
and ran up-stairs to his room with light and 
joyous feet. He did not stop to think that he 
was happy now over a thing that not very long 
ago he had despised—playing on the Corinthian 
team under Quintard; he did not stop to think 
of the days when nothing except a place on the 
school eleven would have contented his ambi- 
tion. He was happy because of this small 
achievement —and because Quintard had 
shaken his hand. 

When he reached his room, he found that he 
had still five minutes before it would be neces- 
sary to start for his Latin class. In the next 
room he heard Grannis stirring round, and he 
felt suddenly that he would like to have Grannis 
know of his altered state of mind. Along with 
the unexpected taste of happiness had come a 
warmer feeling for him who had been his first 
friend. He would not say a word to any one 
else about his promotion, —the chastisement he 
had passed through had made him shy of 
boasting, —but it would be good fun to have 
Grannis hear of it from his own lips. 

So he went in and told him; he called Gran- 
nis ‘‘Granny,’’ just as he had done before. 

‘*Oh, now we’ll buck up against each other !’’ 
cried Grannis. ‘‘At least, if I can hold my 
place. I just knew Quintard couldn’t be quite 
so mean as he seemed. I’m so glad, Dan!’’ 

They walked down to the study together, 
and felt nearer to each other than ever before, 
as friends are likely to feel who have quarreled 
and repented and become reconciled. It was 
not till they climbed the stairs to the recitation- 
room that Todd remembered he 
had not prepared his Latin. 

‘*T’ll turn over a new leaf to- 
morrow,’’ he said to himself, 
earnestly. In the light of his 
success, his sullen neglect of 
lessons seemed to him discredit- 
able. He had felt that masters 
as well as boys were against 
him, and he had shown his 
resentment by ignoring the tasks 
that they had given him to do. 

He was the first one whom 
Mr. Dean called on to recite. He 
rese to his feet; he knew only 
about half the words in the pas- 
sage, and he guessed wildly at~ 
the others. He was not per- 
mitted to proceed very far in his 
stumbling translation. 

** Todd, ’’ said Mr. Dean, in his 
most cold and severe voice, ‘‘have 
you made the slightest attempt to 
prepare this lesson ?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’’ said Todd. 

** Your honesty does you 
credit,’’ observed Mr. Dean. 
**But your mark is, as usual, zero. You may 
sit down. Palmer, please translate.’’ 

Todd sank into his seat, and for the rest of 
the hour kept his attention fixed upon the 
lesson. He was sorry; he would not let that 
sort of failure happen again. The next day 
he would give as perfect a recitation as Alfred 
Grannis himself; he would sit up in his room 
that very night, studying until a late hour. 
If he was going to play on the first Corinthian 
eleven, he was also going to maintain a fitting 
standard of scholarship. 

Those violent resolves were forming in his 
mind even while he strove to follow the glib 
translations and fluent commentaries on the text 
that were being furnished by the scholars of the 
class. Grannis was called on to translate, and 
‘Todd listened with warm-hearted admiration— 
a feeling quite different from the cold envy that 
Grannis’s recent performances had inspired in 
him. What an intellect that boy had! How 
under the sun was it possible to remember the 
meanings of so many strange words and trans- 
pose into smooth English so many inverted and 
senseless constructions! Todd listened with 
wonder, and felt glad that he and Grannis 
were on good terms again. Now, if he found 
himself perplexed by anything in the lessons, 
he could go to Grannis for help. 

He was working out those hopeful possibili- 
ties and high resolves when Mr. Dean shocked 
him and many others by saying: 

‘*To-morrow, instead of the usual recitation, 
there will be an hour examination in Room 15. 
It will be a matter of some importance—par- 
ticularly to those whose records are a bit shaky. 
It will give them an opportunity, in the words 
of Browning, ‘to sink or rise i’ the scale.’ ’’ 

He shed a gleaming, somewhat frosty smile 
upon the class, which responded with a per- 
functory snicker. Palmer, who was one of the 
best scholars, raised his hand. 

**What sort of examination will it be, Mr. 


what we have been over ?’’ 
**A little of both,’’ replied Mr. Dean. 
The class filed out of the room more seriously 





| Willard of the Corinthians, who had not been 
| doing any too well, and who would have been 
| glad to shun or at least defer this test. And 
|of the same mind were other cheerful, lazy 
lads, who were not athletes, but who had con- 
trived to spend an inordinate amount of time 
in irresponsible social intercourse. 

‘*Isn’t old Dean a lobster!’? was the excla- 
mation uttered by more than one in the corri- 
dor. ‘To spring a thing like that on us!’’ 

Although Todd felt as sobered and apprehen- 
sive as any one, he did not echo the censure; 
he knew that Mr. Dean had given him fair 
warning, and that he had tried at some personal 
inconvenience to help him. He wished now 
with all his heart that he had been more respon- 
sive; he wished it even more when Quintard 
came up to him before supper that evening, 
and said: 

‘*There’s one thing I meant to speak of, 
Todd. It’s important you should keep up in 
your studies; if you get low marks, you may 
be forbidden to play on the team. You mustn’t 
let that happen. ’’ 

**T’ll try not to,’’ said Todd. 

And that evening he never looked up once 
from his Vergil. For the first time in his life 
he was sorry when the gong announced the end 
of the study period—he had accomplished so 
little in the way of review, and there was so 
much still to bedone. He took his Latin books 
to his room, and sat up studying until the hour 
when all lights had to be out; then he went to 
bed and lay awake for a long time, struggling 
to remember idioms and rules of grammar, and 
making mental notes of things that he must 
certainly look up in the morning. 

But when the morning came, there were 
other lessons that had to be prepared; and in 
the afternoon there was that first important 
football practise with the first eleven. Todd 
hurled himself into it with boundless enthu- 
siasm. At tackle on the second there was no 





DRAWINGS BY SEARS GALLAGHER 





“| TOLD YOU TO 
MARK THAT NEW 
STOCK.” 


Quintard to oppose his rushes; he tore great 
holes in the weaker line, and made touch-down 
after touch-down. ‘‘Great!’’ said Quintard, 
time and again; ‘‘great!’’ And his appreci- 
ation and encouragement were now as marked 
as his silence had been before. Todd forgot 
everything except the success and joy of the 
moment; he was having the best time that he 
had had since he came to St. Timothy’s. 

Certainly that afternoon he established his 
place as half-back on the Corinthian eleven. 
But when the practise was over, and he was 
leaving the field, the thought of the ordeal 
which in half an hour he was to face returned 
to him, and made him cold with nervousness. 
After having tasted this happiness and success, 
surely he was not to be deprived of it. 

Yet when he took his seat in the schoolroom, 
he realized with a sinking heart that of all the 
pages of Vergil in which the class were to be 
examined, he had neglected nearly half. 

From the platform Mr. Randolph announced: 

‘*The fifth-form Latin class will have an 
examination in Room 15.’’ 

That was the large room at the top of the 
building. Mr. Dean was there, awaiting his 
class. There were rows of desks, each with a 
chair, all facing the master’s platform. 

‘*Take your seats at every other desk,’’ said 
Mr. Dean. ‘‘Leave one desk vacant between 
every two of you.’’ 

This precaution, taken to prevent any boy 
from receiving aid from a neighbor, emphasized 
the seriousness of the test. Todd slipped into 
|a chair near the door; Grannis took the seat 
| directly in front of him. When he sat down 





| he could, by tipping back in his chair, balance | 


himself against the edge of Todd’s desk. 

| At the other end of the room, Mr. Dean 
| began passing round the examination papers 
and books. A panic. seized Todd. He had 
| never been good at Latin; he had neglected it 
| from the first. No, he never could pass. And 


| now to lose the chance that he had won. 
| He leaned forward and nudged Grannis’s 


read over your book, lean back and hold it up, 
will you? Doit every now and then, Granny.”’ 

Todd’s voice and eyes were eager and plead- 
ing. Grannis did not at once take in the nature 
of the request; when he did, his look of smiling 
inquiry gave place to an expression of troubled 
uncertainty. Before he could answer, Mr. 
Dean had approached, dealing out examination 
papers and books. 

Grannis turned to his desk and became 





absorbed in the study of the paper. Todd re- 
ceived his paper, glanced over it, and put it 
down. There were two passages to translate, 
with questions on each. Todd could not remem- 
ber ever having seen either of the passages be- 
fore. After studying the paper for five minutes, 
he leaned back in his chair. There were too 
many words he did not know; he could not 
translate the passages and make sense of them. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





T was a rainy afternoon 
| in spring; Daisy Will- 

ing was tired of the 
weather, and tired of the 
big store in which she 
worked. It was one long 
year since at the instiga- 
tion of Violet Dresser she 
had left the country and 
come to the city. Violet 
had preceded her by six 
months, and had a gift for 
glowing description. Daisy 
had started work in the 
Bon Ton store at six dol- 
lars a week; now, a year 
later, she was getting eight. 

On this rainy day she had 
definite reasons for being 
unhappy. Violet Dresser, 
who had been her only real 
friend in the store, had just gone away to be 
married and to live in the West. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, who kept the boarding-house where 
Violet and Daisy had lived comfortably, was 
going to sell out to a woman who did not 
promise to be an agreeable landlady. Miss 
Kip, the head of the stationery department, 
with whom Daisy had made it her end and 
aim to get along well, had been so sharp and 
exacting that there was no pleasing her. And 
last, but by no means least, she had been dis- 
appointed in a cherished hope; a position for 
which she had applied in the Vanniman Book 
& Stationery Company’s store at home had 
called for more experience than she had had. 

She had hoped for that position—she had 
not admitted how much until she had found 
that she could not have it. She wanted to be 
back among the old friends who loved her. 
She wanted to be back in the plain little old 
house, at the plain little table, where the 
things to eat were always so good. She wanted 
to breathe clean air, to wake up in the morning 
to some other sounds than those of a roaring 
elevated road. She wanted to see big farm 
teams, and smell lilacs and apple-blossoms. 
And, oh, she did not even dare to think how 
much she wanted her mother! 

Marie Sayles came up behind her. 

‘*Say, Daise, look at this,’’ said Miss Sayles. 

Marie ‘‘banged’’ her light hair in front and 
wore large puffs behind; she had big, hard, 
china-blue_ eyes, and a complexion that was 
unvaryingly pink. She wore several large 
rings on her fingers, and she chewed gum. 

She held up a sheet of paper, on which was 
a crude caricature of a woman with sharp 
features, corkscrew curls and huge spectacles, 
with a parrot on a perch beside her and a cat 
on her shoulder. Under it appeared the inev- 
itable legend, ‘‘Old Maid,’’ and four lines of 
doggerel about gimlet eyes 
and vinegar smiles, cups of 
tea and coquettish wiles. 
It was the usual vulgar and 
imbecile ‘‘ comic’’ valen- 
tine, but Daisy instantly 
recognized in the picture a 
ludicrous resemblance to 
Miss Kip, the sharp-feat- 
ured, sharp-tempered de- 
partment head. 

Marie laughed. ‘‘ Say, 
ain’t it Skip to the life? I 
found it in a lot of left-over 
valentines at a shop out our 
way. She’s got a birth- 
day to-morrow—she told 
Laura Arms so—what do 
you think of that?—and 
we’re going to send it to 
her. ’’ 

Daisy had not worked a 
year beside girls of the 
type of Marie without 
knowing what to expect of 
them. She knew exactly 





taste and meanness of the plan. There would 
be a flash of anger, a sneer, and subsequent 
hostility. 











SHE PUT HER HANDS ON 
DAISY’S SHOULDERS. 


what Marie would say and do, if she should | 
show now the shrinking she felt at the bad | instantly knew it could not be that. The thing 


|eould not have reached her yet, although it 





upon her effort, and said, 
‘‘What trash those things 
are, aren’t they?’’ 

**Aw,’’? said Marie, 
‘*vou’re trying to keep me 
from sending it, ain’t you? 
I suppose you think it ain’t 
just nice?’’ 

‘““It seems 
Daisy ventured. 

‘*Humph!’’ Marie folded 
the valentine. ‘‘Ain’t Skip 
the meanest thing that ever 
bossed anybody and spent 
her time rubbing it in ? 
Ain’t she rubbed it into 
you?’ 

**Yes, but she’ll know 
where it comes from, and 
it will hurt her terribly, 
and io 

‘*Of course she’ll know where it comes from. 
But she won’t dare say a word, for, first, she 
can’t prove it, and, second, she’d be ashamed. 
I guess we’]l send it.’’ 

While Daisy tried to think of some argument 
that would influence Marie, a sharp voice sud- 
denly broke in upon the girls. 

‘*Haven’t you two anything to do that you 
should stand there talking?’’ Miss Kip herself 
had come up behind them. ‘‘I told you to 
mark that new stock, Miss Willing. Do you 
think light trade makes you a lady of leisure? 
Miss Sayles, why aren’t you dusting those 
samples Jim brought in?’’ 

Daisy glanced at the valentine, folded in 
Marie’s hand. She thought Miss Kip could 
hardly have seen it, and she sighed with 
momentary relief. She met Marie’s eye, and 
saw the other girl give the faintest flicker of a 
wink as she turned away. 

When the employés were leaving the store 
at closing-time, Marie caught Daisy’s arm 
and dragged her to the mail-box at the corner. 

‘*Hold your bumbershoot over me, that’s a 
love!’? she cried. ‘‘I’ve got to mail this 
letter. ’’ 

She‘held up the envelope for Daisy to see. 
It was addressed to Miss Jane Kip, 42 Lake- 
side Parkway, City. 

‘*Tt’ll be delivered in the morning. Skip’ll 
get it when she gets home to-morrow night.’’ 
Marie dropped the envelope into the box. 

In the morning, Daisy was awakened early 
by one of the maids in the house, who rapped 
loudly at her door and pushed under it a tele- 
gram. Daisy tore open the night message 
with fingers that trembled, and read: 

Can you come at once? If so, will pay ten 
dollars to start. Edward Vanniman. 

It was so utterly unexpected, so entirely 
what she had longed for, that Daisy burst into 
tears. Mr. Vanniman 
meant to give her a chance! 
And ten dollars a week! 
It was almost incredible. 

After breakfast she hur- 
ried off happily to the 
store. 

Miss Kip was always 
early; Daisy meant to 
break the news to her at 
once and ask to be released 
promptly. She entered the 
store and hastened down 
through the long aisle to 
the stationery section. 
Presently she was ap- 
proaching the chief’s little 
desk, tucked in behind the 
shelving in a dark corner. 
Then she found herself 
looking down upon the 
bowed head of a woman 
whose face was buried in 
her hands; Miss Kip was 
crying! 

Daisy’s first thought was 
of the birthday and the valentine. But she 


unkind, ’’ 


was on its way. 
‘*Miss Kip!’’ she said, softly. 





|all, she isn’t old, and she doesn’t wear curls | 


|or keep a parrot. 


than usual. Todd was not the only football-| by the look of appeal and fright in Todd’s | her life.’’ 


player whose position was in danger; there 
were Hanley and Pike of the Pythians, and 


eyes. 


Marie showed that she was disconcerted. 
| ‘*Granny,’’ Todd whispered, ‘‘when you! Daisy made the mistake of trying to improve | 


f “‘Oh,’’ Daisy said, ‘‘do you mean Miss 
Dean?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Sight translation, or | yet he must pass—he must; he could not afford | Kip? It does look a little like her, but, after 


, She’s peppery, not vine- | harshly. 
/shoulder. Grannis turned, and was startled | gary, and she never did a coquettish thing in | 





The woman looked up ; her face was haggard. 
| Daisy Willing felt a sudden pity for her. 
‘‘What do you want?’’ asked Miss Kip, 
**Go away!’ 

Startled and humiliated, Daisy turned. She 


would go away; she would leave the store, 


and she would never go back. 
Returning to her boarding-place, she wrote 
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a cold little note to Miss Kip, and then a 
. glowing letter to her mother, and a briefer 
one to Mr. Vanniman. And after that she 
packed her tru’ik. 

In the afternoon it occurred to her that she 
was foolishly und needlessly sacrificing the 
wages that belonged to her. Four days’ pay 
was due her, and she made up her mind to 
go back to the store and get it before train- 
time. 

She knew that Miss ip would be angry and 
disagreeable, but she meant to face her. She 
was somewhat surprised when she learned 
that Miss Kip had gone for the day. Daisy 
knew that she would have to get her release 
from Miss Kip before she could get her money, 
but she was determined not to wait another 
day. She went at once to Number 42 Lakeside 
Parkway. 

A pleasant-looking, elderly woman answered 
her ring. Yes, Miss Kip lived there; Miss 
Kip was her daughter, but she was not yet at 
home. She would be back at almost any 
minute; would Miss Willing come in? 

Daisy accepted the invitation. 
door opened directly into the living-room of a 
tiny, plainly furnished flat. Daisy sat down 
with the knowledge that her hard, angry mood 
was undergoing a change. She asked whether 
Miss Kip were ill, that she should leave the 
store for the afternoon; and the mother, taking 
this inquiry to mean that the caller had come 
out of friendly solicitude, took the girl into 
her confidence. 

‘*You see,’’ said Mrs. Kip, ‘*I haven’t been 
well for a long time, here in the city, and the 
doctor says that I must go to the country. 
And Janie,—that’s my daughter,—Janie has 
worried about me all winter. 


found anything that would support us. And 
she’s had disappointment after disappoint- 
ment.’’? Mrs. Kip sighed wearily. 

**Oh,’’ Daisy said, ‘‘I’m so sorry!’’ 

Just then she clanced at the table, and there 
lay an envelope—a long, white envelope, ad- 
dressed to Miss Jane Kip, 42 Lakeside Park- 
way, City, in Marie Sayles’s hand. 

‘*T guess—I think,’’ Daisy said, ‘‘that this 
shouldn’t have come here. ’’ 

She took up the envelope, and deliberately 
tore it across the end. Slipping the enclosed 
sheet out, she saw at a glance she was right 
in thinking that it was the valentine. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
added Daisy, ‘‘this should not have been sent 
to the house. It—it has to go back to the 
store. ’’ 

She paused. In her bag was the telegram 
from Edward Vanniman. A. sudden idea 
seized her. There was something she could 
do for Miss Kip, whose distress over her mother 
she had witnessed—something that was worth 
doing, even if the cost were heavy. 

‘*T think I’d better not wait,’’ she said, 
with sudden perturbation. ‘Please tell Miss 
Kip that the Vanniman Book & Stationery 
Company, at Blankton, wants a buyer. She 
might try them. ’’ 

Daisy went home and sent a night message 
to Mr. Vanniman, saying that she could not 
arrange to come at once, and that she had 
asked a thoroughly competent woman to apply 
for the place. ‘ 

‘*She needs it—really so much more than I 
do. I can wait,’’ she said to herself. 

She burned a certain piece of cheap print 
paper in her gas-flame; then she unpacked 
her trunk, ate a lonely supper, and went to 
bed. 

Miss Kip was not at the store the next day. 
Daisy wondered a little at her absence, but 
Mr. Weldon, the floor-manager, said that he 
had heard from her, and that she was not ill. 
While Daisy was writing to her mother that 
evening, a knock cameatherdoor. The visitor 
was Miss Kip. She put her hands on Daisy’s 
shoulders. 

‘*Miss Willing,’’ she said, ‘‘I have been to 
see Edward Vanniman. He has hired me. 
And while I was in his office in Blankton he 
showed me your message in reply to his tele- 
gram. You gave up what you believed to be 
your chance, for me, didn’t you?”’ 

Daisy blushed, and her eyes fell. ‘*‘ My 
mother tells me,’’ Miss Kip went on, ‘‘ you 
carried away a letter from our house yesterday, 
which, you said, never should have been sent. 
1 know what it was. I saw Marie showing 
it to you before she mailed it. I—I thought 
you all—hated me. I thought—I thought you 
helped to send it.’’ 

She broke off, and Daisy looked up, to see 
tears running down her cheeks. Miss Kip 
was crying again—but not with bitterness. 

**But you didn’t—I know that now. You 
don’t know what it means to me to find that 
out. You don’t know what it is to feel that 
you—that you are hated and not to know—how 
to make people—understand—that other people 
are human, too, like themselves. ’’ 

Her hands shook Daisy’s shoulders slightly ; 
her feeling was too deep for words. 


‘*But you dear, unselfish child—I’ve got | 


news for you, too!’’ she cried, suddenly. 
‘‘Mr. Vanniman did need a buyer with ex- 


perience; but he meant in his telegram to offer | 
|this long voyage from 
t Philadelphia to the Cape 


you a place as clerk. You didn’t understand, 
did you? He wants you, too! And you are 


to go with me when I go—if you-will, Daisy.”?| Verde Islands, 


The outside | 





She’s been trying | 
to get a place in some smaller town, so that | 
we could get out of Chicago, and she hasn’t | 
| that made him among the first of his 





| Pacific Ocean, in order 


GeMAKING2SUCCESSFULMEN 
WI@eSEAMAN 


inina’ AtMahan 


F one thing I feel 
fairly sure, and 
that is that in 

all cases the man who 
has been ‘‘made a 


man,’’ who has been 
successful in the best 
sense of the word, will 
be found to have 
shown in the calling 


of his choice steadfastness and attention from | 


the beginning. This truth is expressed in the 
phrase ‘‘the boy is the father to the man.’’ 


The man must begin to be made from his | 
| if he were really alone with them. 
Byron, who knew the frigates of those days, | 


boyhood. 

The making depends upon two principal 
things: character and natural aptitude. In my 
own profession such making is best described 
by describing a particular case. Illustration 
is the more instructive method, because it still 
remains true that aptitude and character are 
the determining factors in the making of a 
naval seaman; although, since the days when 
the subject of this article was a young seaman, 
and even since his death at the age of nearly 
seventy, there has been a great change in the 


surroundings of the profession and in the | 
| of nearly two months. 
I recollect that when I was a boy beginning | in charge of all six; 


methods of training. 


to be made a seaman, I wrote to my 








every-day life on board 
ship was making Far- 
ragut after the fashion 
in which seamen were 


is, the boy was put in | 


the routine work on 
the ship. He was not in 
full charge, of course, for he did not yet know 
enough; but although a lieutenant remained 
near by in case of need, the midshipman was 
expected to order and control the men just as 
Thus 


wrote of the 


schoolboy midshipman that, standing by, | 


Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides, 
And well the docile crew that skilful urehin 
guides. 

During these two years Farragut must have 
shown what was in him, for he was soon given 
real responsibility. Porter determined to send 
five ships that he had captured from the 
British, and one American ship that he had 
recaptured from them, to Valparaiso, a voyage 

A lieutenant was put 
but Farragut, who was 

just twelve years old, 





father, *‘What would Decatur,’’ then 
the hero of the profession, ‘‘have cared 
for and of what use to him would have 
been these studies, this training that I 
am following?’’ My father replied, 
‘* You may be sure that, if Decatur 
Were in your place now, the same spirit 


day would have prompted him to try 
for the head of his class, for the best 
he could accomplish. ’’ 

It is not of Decatur, however, that I 
intend to write, but of Farragut, whose 
opportunities came very much later in 
life than Decatur’s, and who conse- 
quently underwent the severer test of 
long, patient waiting; giving in this 
waiting a proof of the character and 





aptitude that persevere, and that are always | 


ready for action when opportunity comes. 
Decatur’s successes came very early in life. 
When he was killed in a duel in 1820, he was 
only forty-one years old; and he had then 
been a noted man for fifteen years. 


The Years of Obscurity. 


DMIRAL Farragut endured obscurity for 
A long years; when his opportunity came 
to him, he had reached sixty, whereas 
Decatur was only twenty-five. 


there all through the years of quiet endurance 
and sustained effort, while character was form- 
ing and aptitude ripening; so that, when the 
call came, he stepped out at once, fully | 





REAR ADMIRAL MAHAN. 





Then followed | 
three years of glory that have placed him at uation, and then gave 
the head of all American naval officers. Yet | 
few stop to reflect that the real glory of being | 
the man he proved himself to be had been | 


was chosen to take 
care of the recap- 


sel. 
had been her captain 
went also in her; and 
when she had become 
separated from the 
others, he tried to 
cow Farragut into 
letting him manage 





her. Lad as he was, 
little David would not 
be bullied out of his 
duty. He had been 
told to command, and 
he intended to com- 
mand. The captain, 
with bluster, went 
down to get his pis- 
tols. David called the 
chief of the Exssex’s 
sailors that were with 
him, told him the sit- 


| 
} 
} 
} 


orders that the ship 
should move on, by 
‘filing the maintop- 
sail.’”” His own men 
of course stood by 
‘*the schoolboy midshipman’’; and as the sea- 
men of those days did not mind pistols very 


equipped professionally, and strong in personal | much, the old captain had to submit. 


character, to accomplish his great work. 


Young people cannot learn too early that the 
true honor is in the making of the man, and | 


Farragut was. I remember well that, when I 


that great opportunity when it come8—and it | was not quite eighteen, I was first given charge 
may never come—only proclaims to the world | of the deck with no officer there except myself, 


the truth that the man has made himself. 


David Farragut, who was to become half a/| below,—I felt the weight very sensibly. 
century later the first admiral the American | in former days that was part of the making of | 
navy ever had, began his making in his pro-|a seaman. 
fession when, at ten years of age, he went | 
aboard the frigate Esser, which was com- | 


—although there were the captain and others 
But 


A frigate might capture half a 
dozen vessels in a few weeks. 
afford to send a lieutenant in each, because 


manded by his guardian, Capt. David Porter. | she had only four or five lieutenants. Conse- 


That he began at once the hard work of his | 
profession, the business of being made, is shown | 
by a story told many years afterward by one | 


of the lieutenants, who related that he found 
the little boy fast asleep on his watch, leaning 
against a gun. Of course, sailors should not 
go to sleep on watch; but for a sailor ten years 
old allowances are to be made. 


A more noteworthy incident occurred two or | 
He was still on the Essez, 


three years later. 
and he owed much to the character of Captain 


Porter, who made a ship under his command , 


a model of efficiency in discipline and drills. 
Much of the making of a man in boyhood | 
depends upon those under whose influence he | 
comes; so that we may truly say that when a 


man is making himself, he is also helping to | 
That is especially the case | that the boy who has been treated only as a 
boy, with, little consideration and scant cour- | 


make other men. 


when the influence extends over all the society | 
in which he lives, as the influence of a strong | 


captain extends over all 


quently, midshipmen, boys from thirteen to 
sixteen years old, little older than Farragut, 
were put in command with a few men, and 
turned adrift on the ocean to take the prize 
into port. 


“Schoolboy Midshipman.”’ 


F course the seamen, being grown men, 
would do some dry-nursing of the less 


experienced boy; but all the same, he 


was in command of ‘‘the docile crew’’; the | 


| responsibility rested upon him, and the respon- 
sibility educated him—helped make him a man. 
Basil Hall, a midshipman in the British navy 
‘at the same_period, speaks in his ‘‘Midship- 
man’s Log-book’’ of such occasions ; he relates 


tesy, is suddenly called to the cabin, told by 
the captain he is to take 





the ship’s company. The 
United States was then 
at war with England, 
and the Essex had gone 
round Cape Horn to the 


there to capture the 
British whalers that 
were fishing near the 
Galapagos Islands. In 


Spanish - American 





and 


ALFRED THAYER MAHAN, D.C.L., 
LL.D., rear admiral of the United States 
Navy, retired in 1896 alter forty years of 
of the Naval War Board during the 


Mahan is acknowledged to be the fore- 
most American authority on naval strategy. 
He has written extensively and profoundly 
of naval men and affairs. 


the prize into port, re- 
ceives careful instruc- 
tions, and is trusted in 
all respects as if he were 
agrown man. It wasa 
rough school, but it 
made men. 

After returning to 
the Essex, Farragut 
had another experience 
of a different kind that 
went to his making. 


He was a member 


War. Admiral 








| thirteen. 


tured American ves- | 
The man who} 






ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


| first and then 
It seems strange to us now that a boy of | 
twelve should be given charge of a ship, as | 


She could not | 


jan unwholesome climate, 


Porter learned that two | 


English ships, one much stronger than his 
own, had been sent to the Pacific to prevent the 
Essex from capturing the whale-ships. He 
determined to fight; and to prepare, went from 


thence to the Pacific, | the Galapagos Islands to the Marquesas, there 


to refit his ship and make ready to the utmost. 
The Essex was always a good ship, but Porter 
was looking for a severe fight, and he meant 
that she should be in prime training for it. He 


madeinthosedays; that | was a man bold to the point of recklessness, 


yet one who left nothing to chance; strong to 


charge of sailors doing | bear responsibility, but not rash to run need- 
| less risks ; 


a strict disciplinarian, but one who 
| cared well “tor his men. Thus Farragut had 


'the opportunity of seeing that a brave and 


strong man will take great hazard for good 
reasons, yet will first look carefully to every 
buckle of his armor, in order to make sure that 
nothing shall fail in the hour of trial. 


In Valparaiso Harbor. 


HE fight between the Esser and the two 
i i British vessels, Phabe and Cherul, took 

place in the harbor of Valparaiso on 
March 28, 1814, when Farragut was not quite 
The cages was beaten, and had to 
surrender ; of the 255 men on board, 124 were 
killed or wounded, so desperate was her re- 
sistance. Farragut behaved with such bravery 
that in his public letter Captain Porter men- 
tioned him with two others, who he said were 
still too young to be made lieutenants, excel- 
lent though their conduct had been. 

Returning to the United States, David Far- 
ragut soon had to undergo another of those 
tests under which a boy either goes under or 
goes up. Awaiting a seagoing ship, he lived 
on board one anchored in port. There were 
many other midshipmen in this receiving-ship, 
and as they had little to do, their idleness 
easily ran into drinking and other dissipation. 
Every one knows how easy it is to do as your 
companions do; but Farragut resisted. He 
was helped, too, by the friendship and example 
of one several years older 
than himself, as he had been 
professionally helped by the 
example of Captain Porter. 
In after life Farragut grate- 
fully acknowledged his debt 
to each of these men; and 
he recalled that of the dozen 
midshipmen on board the 
receiving-ship with him, all 
but one had disappeared from 
the navy in two years. They 
had gone down, and not with 
colors flying. 

The next five years after 
the War of 112 were spent 
by Farragut almost wholly 
in the Mediterranean, in 
doing a midshipman’s duty. 
At the end of that period he 
was nineteen years old. That 
was part of that long obscu- 
rity to which he was des- 
tined—an obscurity similar 
to that in which so many 
men unmake themselves by 
sinking into a rut, or by giving themselves 
to amusement; in either case, standing still 
falling back. But Farragut 
the youth, just out of boyhood, went ahead. 
Not only the day’s necessary duty, but 
the day’s improvement, was the note of 
his conduct. A proof of this was given by 
the schoolmaster of the ship, who was also the 
chaplain, when appointed United States consul 
to Tunis. He had been so attracted by Far- 
ragut’s eagerness to learn that he asked per- 
mission to take him along. Instructors love 
those who love to learn; and that Chaplain 
Folsom wished to have Farragut go with him 
for his further education shows that the mid- 
shipman was a learner, one always pressing 


| forward, in study as in battle. 


As a midshipman, Farragut made careful 
note of all that passed round him. In his very 
last cruise, when sixty-six years old, the same 
habit of professional acquirement marked him. 
In every harbor he visited he carefully 
observed its characteristics for offense or 
defense. ‘‘Who knows,’’ he used to say, ‘‘but 
that my services may be required here some 


| day ?’? 


And so the days passed for forty years, from 
1820 to 1860; the quiet, monotonous, faithful 
building up of professional character and pro- 
fessional knowledge, day by day, making the 
man who was to be the hero. During that long 
period he served for some time as a lieutenant 
on board one of eight very small schooners that 
together formed what was called the Mosquito 
fleet, because the vessels were such small craft. 
These vessels were employed under Captain 
Porter against the pirates in the Caribbean 
Sea: for there still were pirates in 1823. Far- 
ragut had his part, and again bore his share 
of responsibility. He was then twenty-two. 
The size of the schooners, as well as the 
nature of the work, one of much exposure in 
made this service 
peculiarly fitted for young and strong men. 
**T never owned a bed during those two and a 
half years,’’ wrote Farragut, ‘‘but lay down 
to rest wherever I found the most comfortable 
berth.’’ He next went to France, as a lieuten- 
ant on the frigate Brandywine, which carried 
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Lafayette, on his return from his visit to the | friends, home, old ties, all pulling one way, 


United States after our War of Independence. | the Union the other. 


In the years following, Farragut served in 
South America and in the Gulf of Mexico— 
more than once in each. In every position he 
continued the habits of observation and reflec- 
tion already described, keeping himself well 
abreast of the highest standards of his profes- 
sion. That also prepared him to meet emergen- 
cies with a mind steadied by fixed principles, 
because he understood the effect of different 
courses of action. The same habit of mind 
easily asserted itself in other than professional 


matters; so he came to the troubles preceding | 


the war of secession not only an accomplished 
officer, but a man with clear views as to which 
side to take. 

Farragut was born in the South—in Ten- 
nessee; lived as a boy in the South—in New 
Orleans; and married twice in the South—in 
Norfolk, Virginia, where he made his home. 
So dear was the South to him that he said 
openly that if the two parts of the country 
made an agreement to separate, he would 
throw in his lot with the South; but he added, 
**Tf secession is accomplished by violence, I 
shall stand by the Union.’’ 

Only those who remember those days—and 
they are few now, for it was fifty years ago— 
realize fully what the strain was—family, 





Time and tide were both 
against the Union, and most of the Southern 
officers dragged their anchors, and disappeared. 
But Farragut stood firm. The man was made 
long before, standing four-square against 
every wind that blew. There was for him no 
apparent advantage, no future gain. Convic- 
tion of right alone sustained him. 

It was enough, he did not budge; and the 
formed character, the making of the years, 
now made for him the opportunity. 





The plant | bigger contract. 


getting more than I bargained for, in this 
ministry business. ’’ 

‘*What, Ted?’’ 

‘*T didn’t know how much I was going to 
want to give you what you want.’’ 

‘‘Why, I have what I want!’’ 

‘*I’d rather give you that parlor’’—Edwin 
paused, scanning his universe of Trumansville 
for a comparison—‘‘than convert Major Petti- 
bone. ’’ 

‘‘But I’d rather you converted him; it’s a 
How do you go about it 


had been growing long, the flower was soon to | | nowadays, Ted?’’ 


bloom. The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Gideon 


‘Don’t know any way but: being friends 


Welles, had been deeply impressed by the stead- | with him; that and Webster’s Unabridged. ’’ 


fastness Farragut had shown; and as general 
professional opinion answered for Farragut’s | 


‘*The dictionary !’’ 
‘*He’s always read it through once a year, 


professional character and acquirements, he | bat with his cataract he can’t read; so I’m 
chose him to command the fleet sent against | reading aloud to him two evenings a week. 


New Orleans. 
forts, the capture of New Orleans, Port Hudson, 
Vicksburg, 
River, Mobile, followed, all in a little over 


The passage of the Mississippi | You wouldn’t believe even the dictionary could | 


go so slowly. I’ll be glad if we reach Christ- 


the opening of the Mississippi | mas by Christmas.’’ 


Pauline began to shake with her little 


two years. A superb achievement; but we | chuckle. She snuggled nearer to Edwin. ‘‘Oh, 


shall miss its greatest glory if we fail to notice | 


that the making of the man, the fifty years of 
preparation in fidelity and principle, excels it 
by far in glory. ‘‘As the man is, so is his 
strength.’? It was because Farragut was what 
he was that he did what he did. 


TALES of a MINISTERS WIFE 
Il PAULINE’S PARLOR *" 


Edwin, the minister, ‘‘that 
perhaps I have mistaken 

my calling. ’’ 
Pauline, two months his wife, 
reached up a little hand to his 
broad shoulder. ‘‘It isn’t the 


br SOMETIMES think, ”’ said 


parish, Teddy, to-night,’’ she 
said; ‘‘ it’s the cold in your 
head.’’ Then she added, as a 


brisk remedy for ministerial dis- 
couragement, ‘*Get an armful of 
wood and come into the parlor. ’’ 

They sat on the floor before the hearth in 
the play of the flame against the darkness. 
Pauline’s discouragement cure further required 
a pad on her knee, and a pencil in her hand. 

‘*Now listen, Edwin, to the parlor! That’s 
enough wood !’’ 

Edwin stayed his hand gloomily. ‘‘It isn’t 
enough! Nothing is enough in this parson- 
age!’? 

The stumpy pencil tapped his hand light as 
a butterfly’s touch. ‘‘We’re enough.’’ 

He glanced about at her. ‘‘ You are,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That’s just why —’’ 

‘*Lay that big paw of yours flat on the floor 
a minute,’’ commanded Pauline. ‘‘Now what 
do you think you feel? Roughness and splin- 
ters and worn paint and old boards? That’s 
what you think you feel. Well, you don’t at 
all. You feel a rug, dark, dull green, of plain 
filling, ninety-eight cents a yard,’’—the pencil 
noted this on the pad,—‘‘and plain matting 
along the edges. Now please begin to climb 
the wall. If you actually did try to climb in 
the daylight, you’d get all tangled up in the 
purple and emerald convulsions of the pattern. 
Also the paper has turned bilious in spots 
where the late incumbent hung his pictures. 
The best cure for convulsions and biliousness 
is alabastine, applied with a juicy paint-brush. 
And the color! A just-right tawny wall to go 
with the just-right dull-green floor! Alabas- 
tine is cheap — not more than three dollars, 
then, for the wall in my parlor. Oh, no, more 
than that. I forgot the woodwork. 

‘*Tnstead of this slaty blue-gray, we will have 
elear, cool white. Does my color scheme 
begin to be visible? You know, our family 
had run to art so long that one of us just had 
to be a minister’s wife to break the monotony. 
One more color, then, in my parlor, clear blue, 
but only blue denim, thirty-five cents a yard. 
Blue denim brings us to the furniture. 

‘*Over in the corner behind you, then, a 
couch with a cover and cushions of denim, 
making a spot of blue against the wall. Over 
there a wicker chair, and there a wicker chair, 
and back here a Morris-chair, black stain, blue 
cushions. Next I want some carpenter-work 
out of you. In that corner, low white book- 
eases, to hold a few books to throw little twin- 
kles of color from the bindings, and nothing 
on top but a plaster cast of Hermes and a 


brass bow] trailing wandering-jew down the | 


white shelves. One center-table painted black, 
and on it a brown wicker lamp. 

‘‘What’s left? Curtains? Straight white 
Swiss with round yellow spots. Then the 


waked 
Ki rkl and 








mantel we’re sitting before? Not a thing on | 


it but two candlesticks, and over it the only | 
Whistler’s mother, that | 


picture in the room — 
father gave us.’’ 


Pauline looked into the fire, but if her lips | 


trembled, her voice did not, as she added, 
‘‘Whistler’s mother will make it seem like 
home. I suppose that’s why father gave it to 
me. ’’ 

An instant Edwin thought of the beautiful, 
shabby old farmhouse in the art colony in a 
fold of the Catskills, where Pauline’s family | 


'eurl shook. 


lived, happy and penniless. He 
saw Pauline there, then he saw 
her in Trumansville, in the par- 
sonage! 

‘*i want to give you a parlor, 
Paul.’’ 

Pauline’s eyes, bright with the 
fireglow, met his. ‘‘ You’ve pretty 


of our extras. Thirty of the fifty. 


dollars. 
October now. 
we can squeeze fifty by 
Christmas? Of course, it 
depends on the spread of 
matrimony in Trumans- 
ville. People don’t seem 
to marry very. fast, and 
they hardly ever bring 
more than five dollars a 
head when they do.’’ 
Pauline fell to musing, 
and her voice was hesita- 
ting and low. ‘‘ Parlors are 
old-fashioned, but I want 
one. A parlor is a rooma 
woman puts herself into 
on purpose, so that people 
may come and sit and find 
her. I want my parlor to 
be a room for you and me, 
so that we’ll know that we 
belong to each other there, 
and I want it to be a room 
for the others, too, because 
we belong to the parish. 
Oh, I want my parlor to be 
pretty, because I want it 
to be a good-will room !’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ Edwin assented. 
“QO Ted,’’ Pauline ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ it’s the other 
parlors in Trumansville 
that make me hungry for 
a parlor of my own! Think 
of the new wall-paper Mrs. 





I think we’re funny ones, we fwo,’’ she said, 
‘*we and our parlors and our parish !’’ 

It was the first of December, and the sewing 
society was having its first thimble tea of the 
season at the parsonage. Every one was 
present in the tiny sitting-room, all Trumans- 
ville and the outlying farms. It was stout, 
humorous Maria Tucker who when Pauline 
withdrew to the kitchen before the refresh- 
ments were served, remarked to her nearest 


neighbor, ‘‘ Please excuse me, Susan, if I keep | 


right on jabbing your ear with my needle, but 
the way we’re packed in here, what else can I 
do? The parlor’s a big enough room as I rec- 
ollect; why doesn’t she take us in there?’’ 
‘*She hasn’t any parlor, ’’ said Sarah Olcott, 
‘*at least she hasn’t any furniture for it.’’ 
‘*Do you mean to say,’’ demanded Maria, 
‘*that there’s a woman in Trumansville that 
hasn’t a parlor! And that woman her! ’”’ 
**It doesn’t seem to me,’’ quavered old Mrs. 


nearly given it to me already, out | Tell, ‘‘that I can rightly enjoy my mantelpiece 


| since I knew she hadn’t got one!’’ 


I can make a parlor out of fifty | 
It is thé nineteenth of | then was silent; 
Don’t you suppose | hungry yellow poorhouse moving slowly down 


THEY SAT ON THE FLOOR ... 


Each woman there started at the words, and 
for each of them saw the 
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IN THE PLAY OF THE 


Cory asked us to look at; conventionalized | the valley from Bayless to devour old Mrs. Tell 


poppies with gold in the border! 
proud of it. And Sarah Olcott’s lamp; one 
pink balloon on top of another, both trimmed 
with brass lace! And Mrs. Putney’s sofa! I 
know how much she loves it, because she 
always makes me sit on it, but I feel as if I 
were riding a walrus that was rearing itself 
up on its two front fins—I’m not quite sure of 
the formation of a walrus. And dear old Mrs. 
Tell’s mantel that she dusts so carefully; three 
separate pairs of glass vases, in contortion 
patterns, and a filigree clock, and great pink 
shells! Then Mrs. Jones’s birthday rug from 
Bayless; it’s as blinding as a kaleidoscope! 
And the parlor tables in Trumansville; how 
they twist their legs at you! And pictures! 


Edwin, I can’t even think about the pictures | 


they wear on their walls in Trumansville! 
Edwin, was that a sneeze you just suppressed ag 

‘*No, a groan!’’ 

‘“*O Teddy, have I made your blues come 
back again ?’’ 

‘*'Trumansville is no place for you.’’ 

‘*Teddy, it’s our parish, our own parish. 
And I love the people. ’’ 

‘*You love their parlors ?’’ 

Pauline nodded her head so fast that each 
‘*Yes, I do love their parlors, 
because they’re such welcoming rooms to me. 


| be a welcoming room, too, to our parish.’’ 


Edwin was gazing into the fire. His fore- | 
head was knotted and his mouth was touched | 
with wistful amusement. 


She’s so| and her mantel. 





| 
| 


The other women had other 
possessions. They saw them now as Pauline 
peeped round the kitchen door. 

‘*Would some one come and help me a min- 
ute? Just one of you?’’ 

Spools and scissors fell to the floor. 

‘* Just one will do,’’ Pauline said, and Mrs. 
Putney, being nearest, disappeared behind the 
kitchen door. 

**No parlor!’’? wheezed Maria. 

Now there was a dreadful dearth of weddings 
that winter in Trumansville. It made Edwin 
quite desperate as he faithfully plodded down 
the dictionary path of service. Old Major 
Pettibone could not see to read the dictionary, 
but he could see to read the minister, and the 
result of this study made him more taciturn 
and unresponsive than ever. 
parlors and the parishioners that continued to 
elude Edwin’s grasp began to make the corners 


‘¢ Her 


once promised to be such a jolly visitor at the 
parsonage, appeared to Edwin like a guest 
that he would be glad to see leave the house. 
It was at breakfast on December 23d that 
Edwin remarked, ‘‘ The major and I have 
reached ‘ch,’ but that’s as near as I have dared 


No hope of some other things, either. 
It looks as if the biggest job of the ministry 
were to learn to live without hoping. ’’ 

‘*T can’t!’’ said Pauline. 














The thought of 


chronic disease. Don’t you want to try to 
catch it from me? You’ve two days for what- 
do-they-call-it—the incubation of the germ?’’ 

**T’ll try, Paul,’’ he said, contritely. 

‘* Christmas,’’ Pauline continued, ‘‘ can 
always be counted on to do something you 
don’t expect. It’s begun already. I never 
expected we’d be invited out to Mrs. Tucker’s 
to spend the whole day to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*The whole day!’’ groaned Edwin. 
Christmas sermon !’’ 

**T haven’t finished any of my Christmas 
sermons, either. They’re coming for us in 
the double sleigh at half past eight.’’ 

‘*I’ve got Major Pettibone to-morrow night. 
I’m glad the Tuckers want us, but I wish 
they didn’t want us to-morrow. ’”’ 

At eight o’clock of the starry Christmas eve, 
Maria Tucker drew in her horses to let the 
minister alight at Major Pettibone’s snowy 
horse - block before the sleigh should carry 
Pauline on to the parsonage. 

**Can’t go in with you, deary,’’ Maria said 
to Pauline, later, ‘‘because of these horses. 
You’ll not mind going in alone. I see some- 
body’s lighted up for you.’’ 

Pauline’s parsonage home smiled to her from 
many a Christmas-lit pane, and although she 
found it deserted, it seemed all a-rustle with 
welcome. 

Meanwhile, at the major’s, Edwin met no 
encouragement to postpone his evening task, 
drowsy though he felt after the sleigh-ride. 
He read for an hour. His voice was good, and 
so were his intentions, but somehow to-night 
they were both getting tired. The dictionary 
began to drone; Edwin read on mechanically: 
‘**An annual church festival (December 25th) 
and in many communities a legal holiday.’’ 

‘*Hold on!’’ the major thundered. ‘‘Christ- 
mas is a good place to stop, to-night. Twenty 
evenings it is now that you’ve read that dic- 
tionary to me likea man. You’ve earned your 
reward, but you don’t know what it is yet. 
See a stray envelope on my desk ?”’ 

‘*Yes, here it is.’’ 

**Don’t hand it tome. Hand it to yourself. 
There’s fifty dollars in it.’’ 

‘*Major Pettibone,’’ said Edwin, quickly, 
‘*T’ve not read to you for pay!’’ 

“If I thought you had,’’ responded the 
major, ‘‘you’d never have 
read to me at all!’’ 

‘*Then why this ?’’? Edwin 
asked. 

‘*That’s a present. You 
gave such as you had, and 
I took. Now it’s for you 
to take what I give. It 
needs more Christianity 
sometimes to take a present 
than to take a blow. 

‘‘Another thing—I hear 
there are others giving you 


“My 


presents to-day. They 
didn’t ask me. Therefore 
you take that fifty. You’ve 


managed to make a friend 
of the crankiest man in 
Trumansville. You’ve got 
awife, and if she’s a woman, 
she wants something, and if 
you’re a man, you want to 
give it to her. Well, what- 
ever she wants, take that 
and get it.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Edwin, ‘‘I 
will.’’ 

‘““That’s right!’’ roared 
out Major Pettibone. 
‘*That’s right! Now what 
did you say the subject of 
your Christmas sermon 
was?’? 

“IT didn’t say,’’ Edwin 
answered, with a laugh, ‘‘ but I do say, 
come to church and find: out. ’’ 

**Since you never asked me before, I will 
come, and I’ll keep on coming, too. That’s 
your reward I mentioned a minute ago.’’ 

Edwin covered the homeward pavement in 
twenty strides. He flung the hall door wide. 
He rushed upon Pauline—Pauline coming out 
of the parlor, holding the knob against his 
entrance, Pauline strangely pale, strangely 
sweet. 

**Paul, Major Pettibone is coming to church 
to-morrow, and I’ve got your parlor in my 
pocket! You shall have your parlor, and you 
and I shall belong to ourselves in it!’’ 

‘*We can’t have our parlor,’’ Pauline an- 
swered, solemnly, ‘‘and we don’t belong to 
ourselves. ’’ 

He stood looking at her. 

**Come!’’ she said. 

Then it was Pauline’s turn to look at him. 


FLAME. 


| Suddenly he caught up a table, a shaky table of 
of his mouth droop. Christmas, which had | 


gilded spools. He plunged toward the hearth. 
‘*Edwin, what are you going to do?’’ 
‘*T’m going to burn it; I’m going to burn up 


| this whole room! What right have they to take 


| to get to the word church. No hope of the! 
But I want my own parlor, and I want it to | major. 


| 


‘*Hoping every-| his glance of inquiry. 
“*T say, Paul, I’m| thing from Christmas is a habit I’ve got, aj| not so bad as the chairs. 
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your parlor from you, and make it theirs! 
Panline’s hand was upon his arm. ‘‘That 
is the way I felt at first, but I have been alone 
with this room for an hour now. Sit down, 
Edwin. ’’ 
‘*Where?’’ 
Pauline’s smile had to come at the fury of 
“*T think the sofa is 
It looks even more 
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like a walrus than hers, doesn’t it, because of 
having fringe at its mouth? But read, Teddy 
—did you ever suppose so much love could be 
written on one little visiting-card ?’’ 

Slowly Pauline watched Edwin’s fury ebb- 
ing. It revived intermittently, however, for 
now he turned from floor to wall, from wall 
to floor, like a caged animal. ,‘*‘Have we got 
to live with that, Paul, and that? Have you 
got to live with that wall, that rng—you, your 
father’s daughter ?’’ 

Pauline patted the wall with one hand, but 
her eyes went tight-shut. ‘‘I haven’t learned 
to look at the pictures yet,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
about the paper, see this little note pinned on 
the door-post? It says she put it on herself, 
hung all this wall-paper as she had her own, 
so that my poppies might match. But come, 
forget your eyes a minute, and feel the rug 
with your feet. She couldn’t find one quite 
like her own in Bayless, she writes, but the 
only difference is that ours is a little better, 
she says, and she’s ‘glad of it!’ Edwin, can’t 
you feel with your feet how our parish has 
paved our parlor with love?’’ 

Edwin had grown quiet. He only spoke 
now for fear of the deep solemnity that was 
falling upon him as he looked at Pauline’s face. 

**T suppose I recognize Sarah Olcott in the 
lamp ?”’ 

‘*Yes, except that the violets on ours are an 
extra. It doesn’t give very much light for its 





s O breakfast, Jack, 
and why so sober? 
Surely we’ve enough 

to be thankful for this morning. ’’ 

The widow looked at her son, 
who sat moodily silent. He glanced at her 
furtively, tried to drink his coffee, and choked. 

‘*Mother!’? He brought it out explosively. 
‘“‘l?m a coward! I ran into the cellar ahead 
of you!’? 

He set his cup down, turned a face full of 
misery to the window, and bit his lips to keep 
back the tears. 

‘“‘T think all the world’s a coward in a 
tornado, Jack.’’ 

Mrs. McClain looked at her son sympathet- 
ically. After all, the boy was only seventeen 
years old. 

Jack got up from the table and went out to 
work among the damaged outbuildings. His 
mother ate a hurried breakfast, and then turned 
to her task of looking after the wounded sheep. 
Several of their animals had been killed and 
several hurt in a hurricane that had struck 
their ranch at daybreak. Much damage, too, 
had been done to barns and sheep-close. 

Mrs. McClain and Jack had to do the work 
of repair unaided. Their sheepman, Ward, 
was abed with rheumatic fever. 

The sheep-ranch, which was on a sandy 
tract of ‘‘cut-over’’ pine lands, was all that 
was left to the McClains of a lumbering busi- 
ness that had been extensive before the death 
of Jack’s father. 

Neighbors were few in that uncleared coun- 
try. Several days passed before the McClains 
learned through a Duluth newspaper that the 
tornado had swept quite across the state, and 
had left a wide swath of wreckage. At Bluff- 
ton, distant two days’ ride, many houses had 
been blown down, and several people killed. 
A circus, under canvas, had been wrecked, 
with the loss of valuable animals and much 
property. 

Meanwhile, Jack, working with his mother, 
was often moody and silent, as he remembered 
the abject terror of his flight. Amidst the 
awful uproar his mother had stayed above, to 
make the windows fast! 

Presently he was distracted from his gloomy 
thoughts by a fresh disaster. After a stormy 
night, in which nothing alarming had been 
heard above the roar of wind and rain, the boy 
went out, to find one of their best collies dead 
at the sheep-close, and three fine ewes, torn 
by a wild beast, lying dead within the fold. 
Another sheep had been carried over the fence 
and away. At call, the two remaining collies 
came out from a hiding-place under the barn, 
wagging tails and bodies deprecatingly. 

Apparently the dogs felt a keen sense of 
shame at their inability to protect the sheep. 
Hitherto, they had been able to drive off the 
occasional timber-wolves that prowled about 
the wild pasture. Jack well knew that no 
wolf could have leaped over that high fence 
with a sheep. It was plain that a bigger 
animal, a bear, had done the killing. 

He got his rifle and followed its trail. A\l- 
though rain had washed out other marks, bits 
of wool, clinging to grass and bush, made the 
task of trailing it easy. 

The trail led the boy straight to the site of 
an old sawmill on the bank of Crooked River, 
a quarter of a mile from the ranch-houses. 
The old mill had been dismantled, its upper 
frame and timbers had been rafted down the 
Stream, and only its ground sills, with the 
warped and shrunken plank flooring, remained. 
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size, does it? But perhaps it’s the size, not|she and Jack moved slowly over the warped | knife-blade was too wide. He fumbled through 


the light, that shows Sarah’s love. Did you 
ever dream they loved us so, our parish ?’’ 


planking of the mill floor. They stooped over 
| the wider crevices and peered into the depths | 


his pockets, and found his match-safe. 
** Jack, you’ll have to shoot by guess,’’ his 


Edwin looked at her in wistful honesty. ‘‘I | below. Their light was poor for such work. | mother said. ‘Scare it off—the beast is very 


haven’t got as far as feeling that way about 
all this yet,’’ he said. 

‘*Then look at the mantelpiece, Edwin, and 
you will!’’ 

‘*Is there anything different about the man- 
telpiece from our other Christmas gifts?’’ 

‘“*Yes. Yesterday I called on Mrs. Tell. 
She said she was cleaning house a little before 
Christmas. Her mantelpiece was bare. Here 
it is, every vase, every shell! The other 
women gave us things that were like the things 
they love best, but Mrs. Tell has given us her 
dearest possession itself. ’’ 

But the minister was a man, and he groaned. 
‘tT wish she had kept it!’? Then, ‘‘O 
Paul, you don’t deserve this!’’ 

Pauline answered, ‘‘No, Edwin, I know 
I don’t deserve to be loved like this. ’’ 

‘*George!’’ roared the minister, that 
being the strongest expletive he ever per- 
mitted himself. ‘‘ That isn’t what I 
meant !?? 

Pauline’s twinkle conquered her rapt 
solemnity. ‘‘I know what you mean. But 
I am going to love my parlor. Isn’t it 
what I wanted, a good-will room? A good- 
will room couldn’t be pretty, could it, 
because it would have to be beautiful. ’’ 





The planks covered a 
wide, partly timbered pit, 
open toward the river. 
Spring floods had annually washed 
the accumulated sawdust out of it. 

The big pit, which caved in at the 
water-front, could be entered by a steep 
path on that side, or by means of a 
stairway once used by the men who had 
shoveled the heaps of dust from under- 
neath the saws. 

The marauding beast had gone into the 
pit by way of the path. Through wide 
eracks in the flooring Jack discovered the 
cleaned bones and scattered wool of the 
sheep; but nothing could he see or hear 
of the bear. The animal had finished its 
meal and gone its way. 

Jack ran home to tell his mother and 
Ward. They agreed that a bear must 
have done the mischief, and that in the 


| They could see little except the upright timbers 
| that gave the floor-sills support, and here and 
| there narrow strips of the uneven surface of 
| the pit. 

‘*We’ll have to try getting him on this old 
| Stairway,’’ said Jack, as they stopped before 
the black opening. 

They went cautiously down the stairs; the 
old boards bent and creaked with their weight. 
Suddenly a warning growl checked them. 
The dogs were barking intermittently at the 
river-front. It was impossible to tell by the 
sound where the bear was. 

Mrs. McClain held her light close over Jack’s 
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“ THERE— THERE, JACK, ... SEE IT’S 
AT IT QUICKI”" 


close. ’’ 

He had heard nothing of the bear. He struck 
a match. Its feeble flicker revealed nothing. 
There was no part of the beast visible except 
its shining eyes; but those were indeed near 
at hand. 

The animal had been stealing toward them, 
but now stopped, and suddenly gave a roar 
that fairly shook the ground under their feet. 
For one horrified instant Jack felt that every- 
thing within him was giving way; his head 
swam, and his knees knocked together. 

‘Steady, Jack, and shoot straight.’’ The 
calm voice rallied him, saved him from falling. 

**Mother,’’ he said, 
with shaking voice, 
‘that’s a lion!’’ 

‘Yes, my son, loose 
from the circus wreck ; 
we must kill it 
quickly. ’’ 

The voice came to 
him low and steady, 
cool and businesslike, 
and rallied again his 
shaken nerves. 

His mother was 
there beside him—she 
was in awful danger. 
Jack set his teeth in 
savage resolution, and 
handed her his match- 
safe. Both supposed 
that their lantern was 
smashed under the 
stairway. 

‘**Gun’s full of dirt, ’’ 
hesaid. ‘‘Got to clean 
it witha sliver. Keep 
a light.’’ 

His mother took the 
matches, struck one, 
lifted a hand to her 
head, and thrust it out 
to him, apparently in 
a single motion. 

‘*Take this; 
Straighten it,’’ she 
said. “?*Twill do 
better than a stick. ’’ 

Jack, thrilling now 
at his mother’s cour- 
age and coolness, found 
himself with a hair- 
pin. It was just the 
thing, if only that 
beast would hold off 
for a moment. Jack 


EYES? FIRE 


present broken and exposed state of the | shoulder ; but strain his eyes as he might, the|did not straighten the pin, but bent its 


sheep-sheds and the barn, it would be neces- 


| boy could see but dimly into the far recesses of , 


two points together, thrust them into the 


sary to hunt the beast down and kill it quickly. | the hole, for the logs set upright under the | choked muzzle, and began twisting out the 


Jack went for help to the clearing of their 
nearest neighbor, who kept three large dogs. 
The man was busy in a corn-field that badly 
needed weeding, but he cheerfully lent his dogs, 
and promised to come in two days to help hunt 
down the marauder. 

The three big, good-natured hounds, al- 
though held in leash, gamboled about Jack’s 
pony on the homeward way. They were tied 


that night under his window, which was on | 


the side of the house next the sheep-close. 

Shortly before midnight the boy was awak- 
ened by fierce yelps. The borrowed dogs were 
tearing at their ropes. His own collies, too, 
were barking in their refuge under the barn. 
Jack, who had lain down half-dressed, ran out, 
gun in hand, and unleashed the borrowed 
dogs. They raced off round the sheds, and in 
a moment were fighting some creature whose 
hoarse growls mingled with their yelps. 

The collies, emboldened by their master’s 
presence, dashed ahead of him round the 
winter barn. Behind this building the fight 
had begun, but now it drew rapidly away. 
The night was dark, and Jack could see only 
the shadowy leaping figures of the dogs, and 
occasionally the form of their fleeing enemy. 
He nearly stumbled over the carcass of a sheep 
that the beast had dropped. 

The racing animals kept well on in front of 
him, though the bear turned frequently to fight 
off the dogs, which evidently dared not close 
in with it. It was plain that the beast most 
feared its two-legged pursuer. 

The chase lasted for three or four minutes, 
and then the boy found himself in the midst 
of yammering dogs at the opening of the saw- 
mill pit by the river. The beast had taken 
refuge there, and the dogs, although furiously 
excited, dared not go in after it. But they 
had brought the beast to bay, and Jack was 
elated. 

‘*Sick him, fellows! Sick him!’’ he shouted, 
to encourage the pack to hold the bear; and 
then he ran at full speed to get a lantern. 

Less than half-way to the house he saw a 
light coming, and knew that his mother had 
heard, and that she was on her way to help 
him. He met her quickly, and told his story. 

‘*We must kill that beast, and do it now,’’ 
she said. 

In a moment they were among the excited 
dogs at the mill pit. The beast was certainly 
at bay in that big hole. 

While Mrs. McClain held the lantern high, 


| sills cast black shadows in all directions. 
| Here and there the walls had caved in, and 
| all was blank behind the earth heaps. At one | 
angle of the river-front floods had undermined | 
the embankment and torn away a part of the 
pit. Beyond the blackness of this cave-in a 
|Tipple of water reflected dancing points of | 
| light. 
| Amid all these dark and hidden spaces | 
rumbled the intermittent grow] of the beast at | 
bay. 

Jack descended another step, and his mother | 
followed. Suddenly she exclaimed, ‘‘There— | 
| there, Jack, over your right shoulder—see its 
eyes? Fire at it quick!’’ 

The boy turned his head, and saw, | 
ently risen from a hole in the center of the 
pit, a pair of glowing sparks, a dim outline of | 
|a head, and a gleam of white teeth. 
He tried hastily to aim, but his position was 
cramped and the light failed to show the front 
bead of the rifle sights. He took another 
downward step, and when the stair board 
sagged ominously under his feet, moved toward 
its outer support. 

‘*Hold your lantern out from the stair, out 
as far as you can, mother,’’ he urged. 

Mrs. McClain moved to the end of the step 
directly above and behind the one on which he 
stood. She leaned over, reaching out with her 
light. As she did so, the rotted boards and 
their plank support gave way with a crash, 
and mother and son fell together into a mass | 
of broken timbers. 

Lamed and bruised, they found themselves 

without a light at the bottom of the pit. They 
scrambled out from under the broken stairway, 
and began to call anxiously to each other. 
They could hardly make themselves heard, for 
the dogs, excited by the fresh uproar, were 
| yelping in chorus, although the snarling of the 
| beast in the pit was stilled. 
Was the bear frightened off? Jack ardently 
hoped so, for he felt an access of fright at the 
thought of the beast in those dark, unlighted 
quarters. 

He shouted at the dogs to come on, while he 
groped where he had fallen in search of his 
rifle. He found it sticking, breech up, with | 
its muzzle thrust into the damp earth. His | 
aching ribs told him that he had fallen with | 
half his weight upon its upright stock; and | 
he knew that the weapon was useless—with | 
its muzzle packed with wet earth! 

A sliver to clean it with! He knew that his 

















dirt. 

But the task took time and care. In those 
torturing seconds the beast in front, whose 
movements he could not stop to watch, emitted 
snarls of rage. 

The lion was held at bay by the flicker of a 
match—for the circus-trained beast, even more 
than the creature of the wilds, dreads fire. 
Above its hoarse notes and the fitful yelps of 
dogs, Jack could hear the thud of the beast’s 
tail as it whipped it against its sides. 

With clenched teeth, the boy toiled at his 
desperate task. Earth had packed the inside 
of the muzzle to a depth nearly as great as the 
length of the hairpin. When he had bored a 
hole through the packing, the dirt still danger- 
ously obstructed the rifling. 

In an agony of impatience, he was picking 
away with a single point when he heard his 
mother’s voice, again deliberate and steady: 

‘* You must shoot now, Jack—only two 
matches left. ’’ 

Jack dropped the hairpin. ‘Step back three 
or four paces, mother,’’ he said, ‘‘and to one 
side; hold your light low.’’ 

She obeyed. Jack heard her step over the 
uneven ground. . 

As she retreated, the lion advanced. Its 
eyes were upon the flicker of light, and for an 
instant it took no notice of the kneeling figure 
in front. 

The beast was three paces distant when it 
crouched with a sharp, rattling snarl. Then 
Jack fired. 

The shock of the explosion threw the gun 
over his head and flung him upon his back, 
where he lay for a moment, dizzy and con- 
fused. 

Again his mother’s voice rallied his wits: 
**Are you much hurt?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he said. As he struggled to his feet, 
he heard the click of the lantern-slide, saw his 
mother light her last match and touch it to 


| the wick. 


‘*The lantern rolled out here—not broken, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘I found it with my foot. I think 
the lion is killed. ’’ 

Within three or four steps of Jack the beast 
was kicking, with its paws up, where it had 
fallen. In a minute its struggles had stopped. 
Mother and son stood together over the body 
of a well-grown lioness. 

‘““My boy,’’ Mrs. McClain said, and there 
was a high note of pride in her voice, ‘‘ you’ve 
met your test of courage all right.’’ 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


D° not hunt for temptation just for the sake 

of wrestling with it. 

N° other person in love acts so foolishly as 
the person in love with himself. 


F a successful man boasts that he is self- 
made, do not believe him unless he shows 
that he is still at the job. 


S the word ‘‘succeed’’ so stale that we must 

always say ‘‘make good’’? Is the word 
‘twin’? so weak that we must always say 
‘twin out’’? 


VEN a little war is a big expense. The 
world hardly knows that Spain is fighting 
the natives of Morocco, yet as a result of that 
fighting the government faces an addition of 
$30, 000, 000 to the national debt. 


HE final government report places the corn- 

crop at 2,373,000,000 bushels. That is 
much less than was hoped for before the mid- 
summer drought, but it is hardly a ‘‘erop fail- 
ure.’’ In1911 the yield was only a little larger, 
—2, 531,488,000 bushels, —and in 1909 about the 
same. The 1913 crop seems small only when 
compared with the wonderful crop of last year, 
which was 3,125,000,000 bushels. 


HOEVER wishes to raise foxes on a 

large seale can get an Alaskan island by 
writing to the Secretary of Commerce. There 
are twelve islands that the government will 
lease to those who wish to go into the business. 
One who understands it can make money at 
it, but the average man has a much better 
chance of earning a living by establishing 
elephant kennels or a hippopotamus cote. 


IVING, as we do, from day to day, we do 
not appreciate the great oscillations of 
thought, unless some shining moment marks 
them. Such a moment is marked by Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s address, before the British Association, 
on immortality. Nearly two generations ago, 
men of science discovered the principle of evolu- 
tion, and triumphantly proclaimed that mate- 
rial evolution would solve all the problems of 
the universe. Now at last is coming the swing 
the other way, and even science is beginning 
to recognize the vast possibilities of spiritual 
mystery. rz 
HE marvels of aviation continue to increase, 
for the French airman who described the 
letter ‘‘s’’ in the air a few weeks ago has since 
looped the loop, or turned a complete somer- 
sault, without losing control of his machine. 
He let it drop vertically, and then, by the use 
of the steering-planes and the acquired momen- 
tum, turned it upward in such a way that his 
head was toward the earth, and kept it going 
till it was righted again. The feat is more than 
a smart trick, for it shows that the airman, 
strapped into his machine, need not fall to the 


earth if he keeps his presence of mind and | 


self-control, and that, practically speaking, 
there is neither up nor down in the air any 
more than there is in the infinite space through 
which the planets fly. 


E have passed in a single generation from | 
the era of dried apples to that of desic- | 
cated fruits. 


are richer for the change. Soldiers and sailors, 


campers and explorers, have now a longer and 
more wholesome ration list; and those of us| 


who stay at home can in the dead of winter 
enjoy a number of agreeable fruits and vege- 


tables that our fathers knew only during a brief | 


season of the year. The latest addition to the 
list is the cantaloup. A California grower has | 
discovered that cantaloups can be successfully 


dried, and so preserved indefinitely, not only | 


without loss of flavor, but with improvement. 


The next thing may be dried watermelon, with | 


the hint on the package, ‘‘ Just add cold water 
and serve. ’’ 


F the numerous Civil War events of impor- 

tance that occurred fifty years ago this 
year, the visit of the Russian war-ships is 
worthy of grateful remembrance. Late in Sep- 
tember, 1863, five Russian men-of-war suddenly | 
appeared in New York harbor, and in October 
visited other Atlantic ports. At the same time, 
another Russian fleet visited the Pacific coast. 


The world took this action as an evidence of | 


Russian friendship, or, at least, of Russian 


Great Britain and all the rest of Europe. 
When the United States bought Alaska, a few 


4 years later, there were many who considered 


the purchase price simply as a reward to 
Russia for its friendly service at a critical time. 


* ¢ 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


T sounds immensely attractive always. All 
public utilities—the mails, the telegraph, 
the telephone, all means of transportation, 

whether for persons or freight, the supplies of 
water, light, and heat—all surely exist for the 
benefit of the people. Why should not the 
people, through their representatives, have 
the management of them? Then all the vex- 
atious questions of rates and profits would 
vanish. The rate would obviously be what 
would pay expenses. But if, by any chance, 
there were any profits, they would return com- 
fortably into the pockets of the people, from 
which they came. Also, in regard to service, 
there would be no worry about cost. The 
one point would be that the people should get 
what they wanted. 

But there are difficulties. In the first place 
there is the question of efficiency. As is well 
known, government officials are not always 
chosen because they are capable. Further- 
more, surprising as it may be, the servants of 
the people do not always serve them with 
such energy, industry and civility as the serv- 
ants of a private corporation display.. The 
larger the corporation, the less the civility— 
that is likely to be the rule; and the govern- 
ment is the largest corporation of all. 

Again, there is the matter of extravagance. 
Corporations may be wasteful, but the govern- 
ment is necessarily more so. It must pay 
more for everything, including service, than 
any one else pays. The people should have 
what they want, undoubtedly, but some one 
has to pay for it. Who is that some one if not 
the people? 

There is an old saying that the best govern- 
ment is that which governs least. Such an 
ideal is not compatible with the complicated 
conditions of modern civilization. But it is 
true that government is a piece of human 
machinery—nothing more. Some persons seem 
to think that governments are made in heaven. 
They are not all made there. In particular, 
a comparatively recent popular government 
| like ours is subjected daily to vast new strains, 
so that the wheels groan and creak under the 
burden. Acute observers sometimes question 
whether it can long endure under the weight 
that it carries already. Is it wise, then, to 
hasten to impose upon it further tasks so great 
that the most perfect machinery imaginable 
would hardly be adequate to execute them? 


* & 


A CONVENTION REFORM. 


VER since the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1912, which resulted in the split 
of the party, it has been certain that 

before the next Presidential campaign radical 
changes would be made in the rules that 
govern representation in the convention. On 
December 16th the Republican national com- 
mittee will meet in Washington to confer on 
the general question of this reform, and in 
particular to consider the calling of a special 
| national convention early in 1914; for many 
Republicans feel that such important changes 
as are proposed should be the work not of the 
national committee, but of the party as a 
whole. 

The principal changes suggested are these: 





Both the language and the menu:| (1) to reduce Southern representation and (2) to 


| modify the present rule under which the 
national committee controls the temporary 
organization of the convention. 

For years many Republicans, probably most 
Republicans, have thought that the Southern 
States have had too potent a voice in the choice 
| of Presidential candidates, since they give to 
them, later, no electoral votes and only a 
| negligible popular vote. 
| To make the convention more accurately 
represent the distribution of party strength, it 





is proposed to abandon the custom of per- | 


| mitting every Congressional district to have two 
| step that we take, ’’ he said, ‘‘will be taken with 


| delegates. In place of that simple but unrep- 
| resentative arrangement, it is suggested that 
there be one delegate to every Congressional 
district where the Republican vote at the 
Presidential election in 1908 was forty per 
| cent. or less of the total vote; two delegates to 
|each district where the Republican vote was 
between forty and sixty per cent. of the total 
vote; and three delegates to each district where 


resentment toward Great Britain for the atti- | it was more than sixty per cent. As in the 
tude it had assumed toward our government | Past, each state will have four delegates at 


in its struggle to maintain the Union. 


The | large. The vote of 1908 is suggested as the 


visit, therefore, was not without its effect on | basis of representation because the party was 





then united. The proposed change would give 
the Southern States 149 delegates out of 1,044, 
instead of 228 out of 1,062, as in the conven- 
tion of 1912. 

In respect to the second reform, —that of the 
national committee’s control over the tempo- | 
rary organization,—those who urge it contend | 
that where primary laws exist they should | 
govern the election of delegates; and that} 
where they do not exist, the Republican organ- 
izations of the state should do so. No con- 
testing delegations would then come before 
the national committee or the convention, and 
consequently there would be no occasion for 
the national committee to make up or to change 
the roll of delegates. 


* © 


THE QUESTION OF AMUSEMENT. 


AST winter a wealthy American woman 
gave an entertainment that she proudly 
asserted was unique—as doubtless it was. 

She stripped her spacious drawing-room of 
rugs and furniture, covered the floor with saw- 
dust, and stretched coarse canvas over the 
walls, in tolerable imitation of a tent. The 
proprietor of a circus that was then in winter 
quarters provided her with a professional 
clown, some acrobats, and—triumph of realism 
—half a dozen wild animals in their cages— 
small carnivora, warranted to roar fearfully. 
The guests came in correct evening dress, and 
sat on benches raised uncomfortably at one 





end of the room. Some distinguished amateur | 
athletes gave an exhibition that was almost as 

good—within that limited space—as the per- | 
formance of the acrobats. The clown tumbled 
and joked. The animals roared and imparted 
a true circus smell to their new quarters. 
Supper—the supper of civilization—was served 
on rough wooden trestles, with tin plates and 
tin cups. The guests were thrilled. The 
hostess was reasonably elate. At an enormous 
cost she had provided her friends with a diver- 
sion that very nearly equaled a real fifty-cent 
circus. She was a benefactress of society. 

Now surely we have wandered as far from 
republican simplicity on the one hand as from 
the high altitude of civilization on the other, 
when such extravagant puerilities pass for 
pleasure. ‘‘It is in his pleasures that a man 
truly lives,’’ says Charles Lamb, who knew 
whereof he spoke, for he was rich in friends 
if poor in purse, and he had tasted night after 
night the joy of keen, witty, stimulating con- 
versation. Virility delights with Lamb in the 
companionship of books and men, or with Scott 
in tarn and mountainside, or with Doctor 
Johnson in the crowded London streets. 
‘*When a man is tired of London, he is tired of 
life,’’ said Johnson, vigorously ; and we feel his 
splendid responsiveness to the great world he 
lived in. But the dullard who strives to baffle 
ennui by foolish and fantastic devices has re- 
ceded from civilization, and is moving backward 
to the childishness of savagery. When the 
savage hunts, he is a man; when he fights, he 
is something of a devil; when he amuses him- 
self, he is hopelessly and pitifully a child. 

If we live in our pleasures, we reveal our- 
selves in our pleasures, and we are judged by 
them. The list of ‘‘attractions’’ offered by 
the theaters of any big American city is the 
most dispiriting of symptoms. Surely the 
nation is too robust for a diet of musical 
‘*shows’’ and vaudeville. Surely we have still 
some sentiment, some humor, some interest in 
the vital things of life. We donot yet resemble 
the apathetic little dog in Punch, whose 
mistress is compelled to hire another dog, a 
performing poodle, toamuseit. Ennui belongs 
to decadence. The French monarchy was tot- 
tering to its fall when Louis XV said wearily 
to a courtier, ‘‘Come, monsieur, let us bore 
ourselves together. ’’ 


& & 


THE PHILIPPINE POLICY. 


HEN Mr. Francis Burton Harrison 
arrived in Manila last month, to suc- 


ceed Mr. W. Cameron Forbes as gov- 





ernor-general, he delivered an inaugural address 
in which he set forth plainly the Philippine 
policy of the Wilson administration. ‘‘Every 


a view to the ultimate independence of the 
islands. After each step experience will guide 
us to the next.’’ 

He announced that as the first step, and as 
a guarantee of the belief that the natives are 
growing in fitness for self-government, the | 
President will give the natives a majority in 
the appointive commission, or higher branch 
of the Philippine legislature. Hitherto, that 
commission has consisted of five Americans, 
including the governor - general, and four 
natives. Under the new arrangement, which 





has already been put into effect, five of the nine 
members are natives appointed by the Presi- 
dent on the advice of the governor- general. 
The lower, or elective, branch of the legislature 


| is already composed wholly of natives. 


The executive power will remain in the hands 


|of the direct representatives of the United 


States government. ‘‘We are for the present 
responsible before the world for your welfare 
and progress, ’’ said the new governor-general. 
‘*Until your independence is complete, we shall 
demand unremitting recognition of our sover- 
eignty. You are on trial before an international 
tribunal, and we eagerly await convincing 
proof that you are capable of establishing a 
stable government—not necessarily a reproduc- 
tion of our institutions, but a government that 
will guarantee complete security for life, lib- 
erty, and property.’’ 

Beyond question, the people of the Philippine 
archipelago are eager for independence and 
impatient of the delay that a safe and conserva- 
tive policy makes advisable. It seems equally 
certain that it has become the settled policy of 
our government, whatever party is in power 
at Washington, to grant independence ‘‘ulti- 
mately,’? and whenever a ‘“‘stable govern- 
ment’”’ is assured. The new administration 
has proclaimed no doctrine to which the Taft 
administration did not pledge itself, but in 
giving the natives greater opportunity to show 
their capacity it has taken a long step forward. 


* 


TURKEY IN ASIA. 


ENCEFORTH the Turkish Empire will 
include little more than the ancient 
Turkish possessions in Asia. Those pos- 

sessions, however, are not only vast in extent 
but rich in undeveloped resources. The loss 
of the European provinces will be a blessing 
to the empire, if it only awakens the Turks to 
the opportunities in the regions that belong 
to them by long possession, and leads them to 
spend there the energy that for centuries they 
have worse than wasted on the northern shores 
of the Aigean Sea and the Sea of Marmora. 

Asiatic Turkey is about 700,000 square miles 
in area—a territory nearly equal to the com- 
bined areas of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary, or almost three 
times the size of Texas. The population— 
probably about 20, 000,000—is small for a region 
so large and productive. The Turkish race 
dominates the whole of it. There is nearly 
three thousand miles of railway in operation, 
and almost as much more under construction or 
definitely planned, mainly by German inter- 
ests. The Bagdad Railway, when completed 
through the Taurus Mountains, will not only 
open a new route to India, but will be of much 
aid in the commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of an immense and historic region. 

In Anatolia, or Asia Minor, the range of 
agricultural products includes everything that 
grows in temperate or tropical climates. The 
cereals include about 150,000,000 bushels of 
wheat a year, 110,000,000 bushels of barley, 
and 50,000,000 bushels of oats, rye and maize. 
There are 1,500,000 acres of vineyards. The 
exports of citron, lemons, figs, olives and dates 
yearly reach millions of dollars in value. 
Cotton, tobacco, silk, mohair, wool, coffee, 
rice, nuts and gums are largely produced, and 
admit of vastly larger production. In 1911 
France imported eggs to the value of $2, 500,000 
from Asia Minor. 

Every mineral of value, except tin, is found 
in Asiatic Turkey. Existing mines produce 
on a commercial scale, coal, lignite, copper, 
silver, zinc, chrome, antimony, meerschaum, 
emery and borax. There are sponge- and 
pearl-fisheries of great value. But the only 
manufactured article of any importance is 
hand-woven rugs. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


X-aar SNAP SHOTS.—Herr Dessauer of 
Frankfort, Germany, has made certain 
improvements in the X-ray apparatus, so that 
it is now possible to make instantaneous photo- 
graphs of different organs of the body per- 
forming their regular functions. The ordinary 
X-ray photograph is made from a negative that 
has been exposed for some time, but Herr 
Dessauer exposes the negative for only one 
three-hundredth of a second. He has made 
excellent photographs of different phases of 
heart-beats, of breathing, coughing, and other 
muscular movements. The improved process 
may enable physicians to make more accurate 
diagnosis in many difficult cases. 


e 

ERTIFIED MILK.— The word ‘‘certi- 
fied’’ seems likely to bear the same relation 

to milk that the word ‘“‘sterling’’ bears to 
silver, for it has been registered in the United 
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States Patent Office, and the right to use it 
can be conferred only by a duly organized milk 
commission. About 125 dairies now produce 
certified milk to the amount of nearly 25,000 
gallons daily —three times as much as was 
produced five years ago. Most of this milk is 
bought for infants and invalids, but its pro- 
duction has shown the public the value of 
careful methods in the marketing of milk and 
the additional cost of thorough cleanliness. 
& 


UBMARINE LIFE- SAVING. — Each 

member of the crews of the submarine boats 

in the German navy is now supplied with an 

outfit that will provide 

him for an hour with 

the means of breathing 

in vitiated air. The 

apparatus also gives 

him a buoyancy that 

enables him to rise to 

the surface and to keep 

his head above water 

after he reaches the sur- 

face. The accompany- 

ing illustration from 

the Jilustrated Lon- 

don News shows the 

mouthpiece, nose-clamp 

and breathing-tubes. The apparatus contains 

an oxygen cylinder, a cartridge for absorbing 

carbonic acid gas, and a breathing-bag that 

hangs down the wearer’s back. When a sub- 

marine is wrecked, the men are each to put on 

his outfit and escape to the surface through 
the hatches of the vessel. 

& 


HE ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIV E.—Elec- 

tric locomotives can be run more simply 
than steam locomotives. As the Railway 
News points out, there are no injectors, steam- 
gages or water-level indicators on an electric 
locomotive; the crew need only keep a lookout 
and handle the switch and brake gear intelli- 
gently. The working parts are also very 
simple, for there are no pistons and piston- 
rods, eccentrics, valve motions, and so forth, 
and the moving parts of the control are 
light, and can be easily reached whenever it 
is necessary to inspect or repair them. More- 
over, the working parts are not subject to 
such heavy strains as those of the steam loco- 


motive are. o 


HY THE MOON LOOKS BIG.—If, as 

in the accompanying diagram, we draw 

two circles of equal diameter within an acute 

angle, the circle near the apex seems the larger 

of the two because of its nearness 

to the sides of the angle. The 

O illusion is not so marked when 

the angle is wider. According 

to La Nature, Dr. M. Ponzo 

believes that this optical illusion 

O explains why stars seem to 

increase in size as they approach 

our horizon. When, for example, 

the moon is near the horizon, the 

spectator sees it in the angle 

formed by the sky and the surface of the earth, 

and it seems large, whereas at the zenith, he 

sees it within no angle, and it seems small. 

Furthermore, we have all noticed how much 

larger the rising full moon appears on a misty 

or hazy evening, when the dust or haze in the 

atmosphere tends, Doctor Ponzo explains, to 

lessen the angle formed by the sky and the sur- 

face of the earth. 
& 

HE SINGING WIRES.—Most of us have 

wondered at the curious ‘‘singing’’ of the 

telegraph- and telephone-wires often heard 

along quiet country roads. Professor Field 

of the University of Ottawa suggests that the 

noises are due to vibrations transmitted to the 

wires by the posts, which receive them from 

the earth, and that they are the results of earth 

vibrations identical with those that the seis- 

mograph, or earthquake - detector, records. 

‘*The song of the wires, ’’ Professor Field adds, 

‘tis the song of the barometer; if it is low, a 

change in the weather may come in two days; 
if sharp, it may be immediate. ’’ 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HE PHILIPPINES. —In pursuance of his 
policy to increase native representation in 
the Philippine commission, President Wilson 
announced on October 15th that he had 


selected four Filipinos for appointment. These | 


men, with the native already on the commis- 


sion, will give the Filipinos a majority of one 


in the commission of nine members. The new 
members are Victorino Mapa, who has been 
an associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the islands since 1901; Jaime C. de Veyra, a 
journalist, who has been governor of the prov- 
ince of Leyte and a member of the Philippine 
assembly ; Vicente [lustre, a lawyer of Manila, 
who has not held public office; and Vicente 
Singson, a lawyer, and the leader of the Pro- 
gressist party in the assembly. The Filipino 
who remains on the commission is Rafael 
Palma, a lawyer. He was appointed in 1908. 
Three of the native members belong to the | 
Nationalist, or majority, party, and two to 
the Progressist party. Two of-them are from 








the Visayan Islands, two from Manila and the 
neighboring province, and one from northern 
Luzon. ® 


ROHIBITION IN ARKANSAS.— The 

legislature, at its last session, passed a bill 
providing that after a county has voted in favor 
of the sale of liquor under the local option 
plan, no license may be granted except on a 
petition signed by a majority of the white 
adults of any community. Theact was attacked 
in the state Supreme Court, and that court 
decided on October 13th that the law is valid. 
It is said that this decision extends prohibition 
over the whole state, for after a county has 
gone ‘‘wet’’ by the negro vote, it will be im- 
possible to get a majority of the white adults 
to sign a petition for a license. 


& 


HE SUFFRAGETTES.—Mrs. Emmeline 

Pankhurst, the British suffragist leader 
who is under sentence in England to three 
years’ imprisonment for inciting malicious 
destruction of property, arrived in New York 
from France on October 18th, to lecture in this 
country in order to raise funds for carrying 
on her campaign. She was detained by the 
immigration officials as an undesirable alien, 
and ordered sent back to France. She appealed 
to Washington, and President Wilson ordered 
that she be admitted on condition that she 
refrain from advocating violence, and that she 
leave the country after she has filled the 
engagements already made. She was released 
on October 20th. ° 


NVICTION OF SULZER.—On October 

17th, William Sulzer, Governor of New 
York, impeached for high crimes and misde- 
meanors, was found guilty by the high court of 
impeachment by a vote of forty-three to twelve. 
Two members of the court did not vote. One 
of them was Chief Judge 
Cullen of the Court of 
Appeals, who presided 
over the impeachment 
trial. He had voted not 
guilty on the charges that 
the governor had filed a 
false statement of his elec- 
tion expenses, that he had 
committed perjury in his 
statement of expenses, and 
that he had suppressed 
evidence by means of 
threats. These charges were sustained by a 
two-thirds majority of the court, however. 
Judge Cullen explained that he voted as he 
did because the offenses were done before the 
accused became governor, and because he did 
not think that they could be considered in the 
impeachment verdict. The court voted that 
the governor be removed from office, but it did 
not disbar him from holding office in the future. 
His friends took advantage of this action, and 
on October 20th brought about his nomination 
to the assembly on the Progressive ticket in 
the Sixth Assembly District of New York 
County. Governor Sulzer is succeeded by the 
lieutenant-governor, Mr. Martin H.Glynn, who 
has been acting governor since the impeach- 
ment was begun. Governor Glynn was born 
in 1871, and has been managing editor of the 
Albany Times-Union since 1895. He served 
one term in Congress twelve years ago, and 
was comptroller of the state from 1907 to 1909. 


* 


HE BRITISH CABINET.—Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who was the first attorney-general 
to be admitted to a seat in the cabinet, resigned 
on October 19th, and was appointed Lord Chief 
Justice to sueceed Lord Alverstone, who has 
retired on account of ill health. The new 
Lord Chief Justice is the first Jew to hold 
that high office. Sir Rufus is succeeded as 
attorney-general by Sir J. A. Simon, the 
solicitor-general, and Mr. Stanley O. Buck- 
master becomes solicitor-general. 
& 
VIATION.—On October 17th, Count Zep- 
pelin’s latest dirigible balloon, the L-2, 
exploded in the air while making an experi- 
mental trip near Berlin. There were twenty- 
eight men in the car, including the Admiralty 
trial-board, and they were all killed. The offi- 
cial report says that the explosion was caused 
by the ignition of gas in or above the forward 
car, and not in the body of the balloon itself. 
& 


NAVAL HOLIDAY. —In a speech at 
Manchester, England, on October 18th, 


GOVERNOR GLYNN 


Mr. Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the | 


Admiralty, renewed the offer made several 
months ago to suspend the British naval ship- 
building program for a year if Germany would 


suspend her program. He said that England | 


would not build the four big battle -ships 
planned for next year if Germany would not 
build the two ships that she has planned. 
On October 21st, Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, 
the German naval secretary of state, in a news- 
paper statement, replied to Mr. Churchill’s 
proposal, and said that the German navy is 


| maintained for defense and not for aggres- 


sion, and that the government believed that it 
was necessary to carry out the naval plans 
already made. 














“Why not have Campbell’s?” 


Yes, why not? 

You are planning a company 
dinner perhaps, or a_ ladies’ 
luncheon. It may not be an 
elaborate affair but you want it 
inviting, of course. And you 
would like it a little out of the 
ordinary. 

Just the occasion for 


camel, 
TOMATO 


OUP 


Serve it with a little minced parsley 
sprinkled over each plateful, or serve it 
in bouillon cups topped with whipped 


cream. Sprinkle parsley over that, if 
you like. Or prepare it as a cream-of- 
tomato or bisque by adding milk instead 
of water. The simple directions on the 
label make it perfectly easy. 


There are many attractive ways to 
prepare this nourishing soup. And you 
needn’t wait for a special occasion to 
enjoy it. Have it for the family dinner 


21 kinds 
10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

““These soups so fine, (Okra) Pepper Pot 

Folks think are mine. Clam Bouillon Printanier 

I undeceive them? Glass Chowder ‘Tomes 

Never! 
For every guest Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


Is quite possessed 
To kiss the cook so Vermicelli-Tomato 


clever.”’ 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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o5 on the telephone. Guy, in the next room, heard 
(cROAD-MAKER |‘ 
| “The Crawfords—why, no—I hadn’t heard a 





~~ 


bTanee oye fs 
@"eAldis Dunbar 
AY that my urging dream was but a dream: 
Unaided, with my hands to blaze and clear 
This trail men need, up the grim pass they 
fear. 
Am I to prove the failure that I seem, 


And rest, because some unworn pioneer 
Must finish what I leave unfinished here ? 


Nay, though my strength gives out before 
the end, 
I can strive onward through another day. 
Each foot I gain, each boulder I essay 
To roll aside, is worth all pain I spend. 
Who carries on my work shall not delay 
For any stone J still can heave away! 


* © 


“WE WON ONE.” 


dw AVE you got any place to 
H stay at?’’ asked the tall, 
gray man. 

The four young men, who were 
attending a college Young Men’s 
Christian Association convention 
in a Southern city, answered that 
they had not. Through some mistake, they 
had been directed to a house already full. So 
they were going back to headquarters to be 
reassigned. 

‘*Don’t you do it,’’ said the elderly man. 
**You come right along with me. We’ve got 
some a’ready, but I reckon we can find a place 
for you, and a snack to eat.’’ 

They went with him, and on their arrival 
found four others ahead of them; but that did 
not in the least daunt their host and hostess. 

‘*Mother, ’’ said the old man, ‘‘this is a lucky 
day for us. We-all have got twice as many as 
we asked for. Do you reckon the hoe-cake 
will hold out? And can you give these young 
fellows a place to sleep somewhere ?”’ 

Mother was sure that she could. 

After supper the eight young men and the 
host and his wife sat for an hour about the fire. 

‘*T never got to finish my college course, ’’ 
wistfully said the old man, who was a min- 
ister in the city. ‘‘We had a convention down 
here in ’61, and there were more Northern 
delegates than we expected, and I had to stay 
home and help take care of them. By the 
spring of ’65 there wasn’t enough left of me 
to go to college. ’’ 

It was a splendid convention, and there was 
a great final rally of the college boys on Sunday 
night. The old minister could not go, for he 
had a service in his own little church. Late 
in the evening, the group assembled round the 
fire, and the young men told him of the great 
meeting they had attended, of the stirring 
addresses, and the enthusiasm. 

‘*T would certainly like to have been there, ’’ 
said the old soldier. 

**Did you have a good meeting at your 
church ?’’ asked one of the young men. 

‘*We won one to-night,’’ modestly replied 
the old man. 

‘**You won one?”’ 

**Yes, we got one to the altar. He’s been a 
bad man. He’s a gambler, and he’s broken 
his wife’s heart. It’ll take all the grace of 
God to keep him. We’ve been laying siege to 
his heart a long while, and the Word of the 
Lord came home to him to-night. 1 reckon his 
poor little wife hasn’t got done crying for joy 
yet. He’s been a bad man. But he had a 
good, praying mother, and his wife’s never 
given up hope, and we won him to-night. ’’ 

The young men went to bed in silence. Day 
by day their admiration for the old soldier had 
grown into affection. After they had blown 





out the lights, one of them spoke. 

**Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m not sure that our 
good host didn’t have a greater meeting than 
we.’? 


*® © 


THE OTHER SIDE OF IT. 
ra) F carest dropped into the 





nearest chair. Her whole vig- 

orous young person expressed 
the mood that her brother Guy 
described as indignation rampant. 

“Well!” she exclaimed. “When 
I speak to Emily Crawford again I 
think she’ll know it!” 

“Emily Crawford?” her mother asked in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, what has she done, Frances?” 

“Nothing, except cut me dead,” Frances replied. 
“I met her just now, and smiled and bowed to 
her, and she looked straight through me, as if I 
were so much empty air! And the worst of it 
was, Lilian Jessup was with me, and when I saw 
Emily coming, I asked Lilian if she had met her, 
and she said, ‘No, she never had wanted to—she 
couldn’t get over the feeling with rich people like 
the Crawfords, that they would think she was 
trying to crowd in.’ And I said Emily wasn’t a 
bit that kind—that she was as sweet and simple 
and straightforward as anybody I ever knew. 
And then—Emily cut me! What can Lilian have 
thought ?” 

“There must have been some reason—it wasn’t 
at all like Emily,” Mrs. Bailey said. ‘‘Why don’t 
you ask her about it frankly? It’s the only fair 
way.” 

But Frances set her pretty lips firmly. “I’ve 
done with Emily Crawford,” she declared. 

An hour later one of Frances’ friends called her 


| word. Oh, I am so sorry!” 

A moment later she ran into her mother’s room. 
| “It was Sue Grantley,” she said. “She called 
| me up to ask if I had heard about Mrs. Crawford. 
| They had a consultation to-day, and the doctors 
| decided that there must be an operation at once, 
| and even then they cannot be sure that she will 
live. Nobody dreamed she was so ill. That was 
what Emily’s face meant this afternoon. I must 
go and write to her this minute. To think that I 
thought about myself at such a time —” 

The girl’s voice broke, and she hurried away. 


* © 


OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


WAS traveling down through the Navajo coun- 
| try, writes a reader of The Companion. My 

driver was one of those who had lost every- 
thing—almost including his life—in the great San 
Juan flood of the previous October. One night, as 
we sat round the camp-fire, he told me his story. 


That storm was the worst ever known in south- 
western Colorado and northwestern New Mexico. 
The high-water marks that the flood left are many 
feet above any that Indian tradition records. 

Our adobe house stood on the south bank of the 
river, where it makes a oy bend to the west. 
The La Plata empties into the San Juan just below 
the bend, and the Animas comes in several miles 
above. Our house was twenty feet above the 
river, and two hundred yards from the bank. We 
felt no fear that a flood would ever reach it. 

During the last days of September it began to 
rain, a hard, steady downpour. For four or five 
days the river rose slowly. Then, as the floods 
| from the tributary streams poured in, the rise 

became rapid. The Indians began to move to 
| higher ground. “Big water come soon,’ they said ; 
| but we felt no uneasiness. By the sixth day the 
| water was up to the highest mark ever known. 
| On the seventh day it rained harder than ever, and 
| the river climbed over its banks. : 
| By the morning of the eighth day the river was 
| within two feet of the top of our mesa, and the 
| roar of the flood could be heard for miles. Even 
| as we watched, a wall of water came —s down 
| the La Plata, and as it poured out into the San 
| Juan, it forced that river back. In five minutes 
| the water was nner | over our mesa. 
| 7! family immediately fled through the storm 
| to the higher ground, but a young man who was 
staying with us and myself determined to save a 
few things, and stayed to collect them. When we 
came out on the porch, we were too late. A wall 
of muddy water was rushing across the mesa, and 
cating into the soft earth as if it were sugar. At 
the sight, my companion lost his head. Sinking 
to his knees, he covered his face with his hands, 
and the next moment the flood swept over him. His 
body was never found. 

As the flood struck the porch, I clung to one of 
the posts to keep from being swept away. A good- 
sized log came floating by. I made a desperate 

lunge, reached it, and was borne rapidly across 

he mesa toward the clifis on the opposite shore. 
Before I had gone two hundred yards, I saw our 
house crumble and fall. . 

In a few minutes the current swept me into the 
Narrows, where the waves, caused by the rough 
rocky bed of the river, were ten or fifteen feet 
high. My log was tossed about like a chip, and I 
was pounded and bruised from head to foot. 

About three miles below, the river widened, aifd 
my log floated out over what had been a low fiat, 
on which grew some tall cottonwoods. Through 
their branches the water. ran like a mill-race. As 
I drifted by, the branches of a huge cottonwood 
literally tore me from my log. I caught hold of a 
limb, and so climbed up out of the fi b 

Once in the tree, 1 felt comparatively safe. In 
= of the heavy downpour, many of the In- 
dians and whites from the agency had collected 
on the bluffs opposite, but they could not help me. 

The river continued to rise, and one after an- 
other the big cottonwoods were torn out by the 
roots, and went tumbling down-stream. My 
friends on the bluff gave me up for lost. I could 
see them kneel in the mud, with the rain beatin 
on their bared heads, and even above the roar 0: 
that awful flood I heard them singing. 

By two o’clock half of the cottonwood - trees 
were gone, and | knew my tree might go at any 
minute. gs, Outbuildings and bridge timbers 
were constantly floating by, but none came close 
enough for me to take refuge on it. I took off 
most of my clothing, and waited for my chance. 
By and by, a bridge timber about fourteen inches 
square and twenty feet long came floating in my 
direction; it had to pass within a few yards. 
Jumping from the cottonwood, I struck out, and 
just managed to catch it. 

It was a well-seasoned stick, and made a splen- 
did raft. For three miles I had little trouble, for 
the river was a mile wide, and not very swift or 
rough. Then the valley narrowed to another 
cafion, through which the river roared angrily. 
could see the muddy waters curl over from the 
rocky wall, like the earth from the mold-board of 
a “— plow. 

n we plunged, and ina moment my timber was 
tossing about like acork. I wrapped my arms and 
legs about it, and clung to it with all my strength. 
Sometimes { was on top—again I was beneath 
it. Then we would both be under water for fifty 
feet. Several times the timber stood almost on 
end, and once it turned a complete somersault; 
but when it struck the water, I was on the upper 
side! Thena big tree, caught in the current, reared 
up and turned over, and its branches pounded 
me till I almost became unconscious. 

I was fast losing my strength, and was so dizzy 
I could hardly see, when we shot out of the Nar- 
rows. The river spread out again over the ranches 
of the lower valley, and my timber somehow got 
out of the main current into smoother water. he 
err me of escape spurred me to a final effort. I 

addled with my arms and legs, and turned the 

imber toward the bank. Soon I was in such shal- 
low water that two Indians waded in, lifted me 
from the timber, and carried me ashore. 
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HAGENBECK AND THE SEA-LION. 


SEA-LION looks much like a seal, but it is 
A larger, has a longer neck, and holds its head 
very upright. One of the largest sea-lions 
| ever kept in captivity was once owned by Mr. Carl 
| Hagenbeck, who buys and sells wild animals. It 
| weighed nearly a ton, but it was so good-tempered 
and amiable that Mr. Hagenbeck’s father took a 
| great liking to it, fed it himself every day, and 
| made a great pet of it. At last it became so tame 
| that it followed him about the grounds like a dog, 
stopped when he stopped, and then flopped on 
again after him in its clumsy way, giving peculiar 
little cries from time to time, as if to ask him to 
stop, or not to walk so fast. 
One afternoon, when a good many people were 
looking at the sea-lion, Mr. Hagenbeck took some 


pieces of fish in a basket, and went into the en- 
closure to feed his pet. He threw one piece of 
fish at a time, and the sea-lion caught them in his 
mouth. Each time he caught a piece of fish he 
would gulp it down hurriedly, and then give one of 








his peculiar cries, as if begging formore. When he 
had eaten more than half the basketful, Mr. 
es thought he had had enough for a meal, 
and taking up the basket, turned to go out. 

But the sea-lion did not agree with him. Quick 
as a flash, he rushed up to Mr. Hagenbeck, caught 
hold of his coat with his sharp teeth, and with one 
wrench, not only tore it off his back, but took a 
large plece of the shirt with it. He then caught 
hold of the basket in the most bg! manner, and 
began to gobble up the rest of the fish as quick as 


he could. 
He was very good-tempered about it, and gulped 


down his food until the basket was quite empty; 
then he went over to his master, as if to ask if that 
were all. But poor Mr. Hagenbeck was — 
with his back to the wall, for it had been strippe 
bare of clothing, and_ before so wane people he 
felt ashamed, although he was laughing as much 
as the others. He called out to his son to bring 
him an overcoat, and when that came, he put it on, 
still standing with his back to the wall, while the 
sea-lion hovered about him, evidently puzzled to 
know what was the matter. 


CANADA andthe 


UNITED STATES 
By AmosRWells 


+ politicians talk their fill, 

And papers print what papers will, 
The common folk on either side 

Of the invisible divide— 

Canadian, United States— 

Are providential working mates. 


Each with a continental task, 

A neighbor’s helping hand we ask. 
Each under heavy burdens bent, 
We ask a friend’s encouragement. 
Each holding Britain mother-dear, 
We ask a brother’s loving cheer. 


Three thousand miles without a fort— 
What confidence does that import! 
Upon the lakes that wash each shore 
There’s not a single ship-of-war! 

And now, with amity’s increase, 

A blessed century of peace! 


Both are the heirs of boundless wealth, 
And of a sturdy nation-health. 

We both extend our welcoming hands 
To honest poor of other lands. 

The same high hopes of splendid growth 
And world-wide service move us both. 


Now on our lengthened border-line 

We give but one glad countersign— 

Be it the same till time shall end— 

This: “Who goes there?” “A friend!” 
“A friend!” 

And let us to all nations prove 

That nations can as brothers love. 
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THE RATHAUS-CLOCK IN MUNICH. 


LTHOUGH the New Rathaus in Munich was 
A only finished in 1905, it gives to the stranger 
no hint of its newness. The architects have 
followed the ancient style perfectly, and even the 
material they have used gives the impression of 
having been softened by the passage of years. 
From the middle of the fagade on the picturesque 
Marienplatz rises a delicately carved spire, on 
which stands a bronze figure of the “Munich 
Child,” with arms outstretched, as if he were 


pronouncing a perpetual benediction on the city | 


at his feet. 


About one-third of the way from the street to 
the tip of the spire, the face of the tower is broken 
by a rounded projection that is divided horizon- 
tally into two parts. On this tiny double stage 





ou see queer puppet-like figures, and if you 
ee to be in the square at eleven o’clock, you 
will see what the puppets are for. 

At that hour a bronze figure at one side of the 
stage raises a golden mallet, and solemnly strikes 
the four quarters ona bronze bell. His companion 
on the other side as solemnly strikes the hour. 
There is a pause, and then tinkling chimes begin 
to play high upin the tower. In the upper part 
of the stage a tournament takes place before a 
king and queen, who are seated in the royal box. 
The rival knights and their attendants pass before 
their majesties in review. 

The heralds are in crimson costumes, and one of 
the two mounted knights wears white armor, and 
the other black. 

The battle now begins. The gay procession 
again comes into sight, and last of all the knights, 
with their lances in readiness. They approach 
each other with creaky fierceness; one touches his 
enemy gingerly with his lance; the victim falls 
stiffly back, and is carried out. 

After a pause the music changes, and the lower 
Stage comes suddenly to life. A figure in the 
center of the stage raises his baton and beats 
time for a row of coopers, dressed in dark red and 
brown, who “—— to dance in a circle about him. 
Each graceful little figure carries one hand on its 
hip, and the other, raised above its head, holds a 
varland of flowers. bean | pirouette slowly with 

ent knee and daintily poised toe. 

That is the ‘“‘Cooper’s Dance,” and thereb 
hangs a tale. Inthe years that immediately fol- 
lowed the Thirty Years’ War, Munich, like many 
other German cities, was in a prostrate condition. 
Money was scarce, food was scarce, and many of 
the inhabitants had been killed. Then the plague 
crept into the town, and spread among its inhabit- 
ants. Those who were not stricken were desperate 


through fear and suffering. They had to be 
soothed and entertained. the city government 
decreed that the “‘Cooper’s Dance” should be per- 
formed in all the streets and public places, to dis- 
tract the people from their troubles, and to bring 
a little yy? their lives. 

After the dance is ended, the chimes play a 
favorite German folk-song. Then a cock, perched 
on the roof of the stage, flaps his wings thrice, and 
thrice emits a crow that sounds suspiciously like 
a steam-whistle! The crowd that always watches 
the performance from the square disperses, and 
each hurries on to his interrupted affairs with a 
cheerful smile and the tune of the folk-song on 
his lips. 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


sé] T’S my birthday to-morrow,” said Mrs. Jeremy, 
| as Punch declares. 
“Bless us, so it is!” said Jeremy. ‘‘You’re 
thirty-nine or twenty-seven or something.” 


“Jeremy! I’m only twenty-six.” 

“You don’t look it, darling; I mean you do look 
it, dear. What I mean—well, never mind that. 
Let’s talk about birthday presents. Think of 
something tremendous for me to give you.” 

“A rope of pearls.” 

“T didn’t mean that sort of tremendousness,” 
said Jeremy, quickly. “Any one could give you a 
rope of pearls; it’s 1! a question of over- 
Fe sy enough from the bank. I meant some- 
thing difficult that would really prove my love for 
you. Something where I could kill somebody 

or you first. I am in a very devoted mood this 
morning.” 

“Are you, really?” Mrs. Jeremy smiled. “Be- 
cause—I don’t want you to give me anything; I 
want you to show your devotion by 
thing forme.” 

“Anything,” said Jeremy, grandly. “Shall I 
swim the channel? I was practising my new 
trudgen stroke in the bath this morning.” _ 

“No, nothing like that. I want you to go in for 
o- a culture that every one’s talking 
about.’ 

“Who's every one? Cook hasn’t said a word to 
ow on, the subject; neither has baby; neither 
las — 

“Mrs. Hodgkin was talking to me about it yester- 
day. She was saying how thin you were looking.” 

“The scandal that-goes on in these villages!” 
sighed Jeremy. ‘And the vicar’s wife, too. Let 
us now, my dear wife, talk of something else.” 

“Jeremy! Not for my birthday present?” said 
his wife, in a reproachful voice. ‘The vicar does 
them every morning,” she added, casually. 

“Poor beggar!’ Jeremy chuckled to himself. 


ng some- 


“T should love to see him,” he said. “I suppose 
it’s private, though. Perhaps if I said ‘Press’ ”— 

“You are thin, you know.’ 

~“My dear, the proper way to get fat is not to 
take violent exercise, but to lie in a hammock all 
day and drink milk. Besides, do you want a fat 
husband? Does baby want a fat father? You 
wouldn’t like, at your next garden-party, to have 
everybody asking you in a whisper, ‘Who is the 
enormously stout gentleman ?’ ” 

“It isn’t only thinness; the exercises keep you 
young, and well, and active in mind.” 

“Like the vicar?” 

“He’s only just begun,” said his wife, hastily. 

“Let’s wait a bit and watch him,” suggested 
Jeremy. “If his sermons really get better, then 
I'll think about it seriously.” 

“It only takes a quarter of an hour before your 
bath, Jeremy.” 

“I am shaving then; I should cut myself, and 
get all the soap in my eyes. Think if I should 
swallow my shaving-brush through taking too 





deep a breath before beginning exercise three! 
| When you were a widow, and baby and the pony 
were —-. you and Mrs. Hodgkin would be 
| sorry. ut it would be too late. The vicar, tear- 
ing himself away from position five to conduct the 
| funeral service —” 

“Jeremy, don’t!” 

“Ah, woman, now I move you. You are begin- 
| ning to see what you were in danger of doing. 
When I said I wanted to kill some one for you, I 
didn’t think you would suggest mune, least of all 
that you wanted me fattened up like a Christmas 
turkey first. To (deg to posterity as the stout 
| gentleman who inhaled badger’s hair; to be billed 

the London press in the words, ‘Curious Fatal 
Accident to Adipose Treasurer’—to do this simply 
by way of celebrating your twenty-sixth birthday, 
when we actually have a bottle of Apollinaris left 
—darling, you cannot have been thinking.” 

His wife patted his head again peat, “Oo 
Jeremy, you hopeless person!” she si¢ red. “Give 
me a new sunshade. I want one badly.” 

“No,” said Jeremy, “baby shall give you that. 
For myself, I still feel that 1 should like to kill 
somebody for you. Lloyd-George? No. F. E. 
Smith? N-no.” He rubbed his head thoughtfully. 
“Who invented those exercises?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

“A German, I think.” : 

“Then,” said Jeremy, buttoning up his coat, “I 
shall go and kill him!” 


& & 


MARK TWAIN’S HARD LUCK. 


Te number of anecdotes that foreign papers 
print about Mark Twain show how world- 
wide is the famous humorist’s popularity. 
Here is an amusing story from a German paper, 
Das Buch fiir Alle : 


In the course of one of his lecture trips, Mark 
Twain arrived at a small town. Before dinner he 
went to a barber shop to be shaved. 

“You are a stranger?” asked the barber. 

_“Yes,” Mark Twain replied. “This is the first 
time I’ve been here.” 

“You chose a good time to come,’ the barber 
continued. “Mark Twain is going to read and 
lecture to-night. You'll go, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, I guess so.” 

“Have you bought your ticket ?”’ 

“Not yet.” 

Pe everything is sold out. You'll have to 
stand.” 

_ ‘How very annoying!” Mark Twain said, with a 
sigh. “I never saw such luck! I always have to 
stand when that fellow lectures.” 


*® ©¢ 


THE NEIGHBORLY SPIRIT. 


HE neighborly spirit is an excellent thing to 
cultivate, although not, perhaps, as it is culti- 
vated in the following story: 

“How do you like your new home?” a friend 
— a man who had recently moved into the 
village. 

“Pretty well.” 

“Have you called on your neighbors yet?” 

“No,” the newcomer admitted, “I haven’t. But 
I’m going to if any more of my wood is missing.” 


* ¢ 


THE DISCOURAGED POET. 


“ VERYTHING seems to be going wrong!” 
sighed the poet. “I asked the maid at my 
lodgings this morning what had become of 

the paper that I’d left lying on my desk. 

“Oh, sir,’ said she, ‘I thought it was waste 
paper, and I threw it in the waste-paper basket.’ 
“ No,’ said I, ‘it wasn’t waste paper. 1 hadn’t 





written anything on it yet.’” 
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AN IMPATIENT WAITER. 


By Arthur Guiterman. 


Three hundred days and sixty-five, 
And every leap-year one day more. 
And just one Christmas! — sakes alive ! 
They might at least have put in four! 


I don’t know who the people were 
That fixed things so, but I'll be bound 
That when they made the calendar 
There wasn’t any boy around. 


Oh, yes, when Christmas comes, | know 
They give you skates and sleds and such ; 

They’re nice, but when the ice and snow 
Are gone, they don’t amount to much. 


A football suit is what | need. 
A football, too, but now! to-day! 

And “ Christmas coming” ? Yes, indeed ; 
But oh, it’s weeks and weeks away! 


® © 


GRANDFATHER’S NICKNAME. 
By Edward Williston Frentz. 


RANDFATHER Bartlett’s first name 
(; was Jonathan, but one of his brothers, 

and two or three old men who had 
known him all their lives, would sometimes 
call him ‘‘Wolf.’’ It used to seem very strange 
to the grandchildren; but one day their grand- 
mother told them this story: 

‘*Tt began away back when grandfather was 
only five years old, and his father and mother 
started, with thirty other families, to cross 
the great plains and make new homes for 
themselves where land was free and the farm- 
ing was easier. 

‘*They traveled in great covered wagons 
drawn by two or three yoke of oxen, and all 
together made up a train nearly half a mile 
long. Under the wagons, swinging from the 
axles, hung the kettles and pots and pans in 
which they cooked their meals by the open 
camp-fires; and all day long, as the slow oxen 
plodded through the dust, you could hear the 
kettles go ‘Cling! clang! tink! tank!’ as 
they struck against one another. 

‘*Sometimes they slept in the big wagons; 
but when it was pleasant and not too cold, 
the blankets were spread on the ground, with 
the big wagons backed into a circle like a 
fence round about the camp, and the men 
taking turns in keeping awake to see that no 
Indians crept up, and that wolves did not get 
the cattle. 

‘*But often after supper, as you sat by the 
blazing fire, somewhere out of the darkness 
beyond the ring of wagons a sound would rise 
that made you feel creepy all over, and like 
snuggling close to your father—a wild, high- 
sounding howl, now rising, now falling; seem- 
ing now to come from one side, now from the 
other. And pretty soon another how! like 
it would begin, and then another, until there 
were more than you could count, and you 
shivered, and were glad when Captain Lane 
stirred up the fire. 

**It was funny to see old Shep when the 
howling began. The first time he heard it 
he began to bark with all his might, and rushed 
out between two wagons, into the darkness; 
but in a few minutes there was a quick thump 
of feet, and back he came, on the jump, whi- 
ning, with his tail between his legs. But 
the men in the camp said they liked to hear 
the howling, because they knew that as long 
as it kept up, there were no creeping Indians 
about. 

**So the long days went by, until one evening 
when they made camp a little earlier than 
usual because they had found a good spring of 
water. The day before that had been grand- 
father’s fifth birthday, and one of the hunters 
in the party had made him a whistle from 
the leg-bone of an antelope; and so on this 
evening, instead of playing with the other 
children, he had taken his whistle and gone 
off by himself. 

‘*He walked a long way, and when he turned 
to go back he could not see any camp or hear 
any voices; but he knew that the wagons 
could not be far away, and so he kept walk- 
ing. 

‘*By and by the sun dropped out of sight 
and it began to grow dark, and still there was 
no camp. The little five-year-old boy was 
tired and hungry, and began to be afraid. 
He sat down in a little hollow in the prairie 
and cried, but no one came, for no one heard 
him. And then, after what seemed a long 
time, it began to be light again, and he saw 
that the great round moon was peeping over 
the edge of the hollow in which he sat. 

‘*But also on the edge of the hollow, right 





ORAWN BY SARAH K. SMITH 


When grandma says to me, 
“Stand up against the wall,” 
I know she’s going to see 
How many feet I’m tall. 
She measures up and down, 
While | stand very straight; 
And with a smiley frown, 
She tries to calculate. 








A HAPPY MOMENT. 
BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


She says, “‘H’m—let me see — 
He’s four years old,” and then 

She whispers, “ Forty-three,” 
Or is it ‘Three feet ten?” 

I scarcely breathe at all, 
Till she says, measuring more, 


“This 


As his father was at four!” 


MONEY OR DOUGHNUTS. 


By Caroline Ticknor. 


Dear Mother. I have spent all my money. 
Please send me something to come home with. 
Your loving, Ted. 
P.S. I shall have to have two dollars. 
ED’S mother read the postal card slowly, 
T and her face was sober, but his father 
laughed. 
he said. 

**T know it, but I want to feel that my son’s 
word can be trusted Hie saved his own 
money to pay for this trip to the country. 
He put down every item, and then he said, 
‘Mother, when I’ve paid all expenses, I shall 
have something left. I think you’ll find that 
I’m a good business man.’ And now he has 
been careless. ’’ 

Ted returned, brown and happy. On the first 
evening of his home-coming, he entertained 
his parents with an account of his adventures. 

**And now tell us about the circus,’’ his 
father said. 

‘*Well, you see, it was like this. Sam Ford 
had a two-dollar bill given him by his grand- 
mother ; the day of the circus, I had my money 
mostly in quarters and ten-cent pieces, and it 
was sorted out into different pockets. We went 
off feeling rich, and able to see everything. 

‘*When we got to the gate, there was a great 
crowd pushing in, and as I had just the right 
change, I told Sam to keep his money till we 
got inside. We came first to the animals, and 
there, all in a row, were six great elephants. 
All of them but the last one in the corner were 
being fed, but he looked very hungry; so I 
said I would get him something. I got five 
doughnuts for ten cents. Sam tried to change 
his bill, but the crowd shoved him along, and 
so I paid, and told him we would settle later. 
Instead of putting the two-dollar bill into his 
pocket, he held it in his hand. 

‘*When we brought back the doughnuts to 
the elephant, Sam and I each took out one for 
him. He stuck out his great long trunk and 
ate my doughnut first; then he' reached for 
Sam’s doughnut, and what happened? 

‘*That old elephant took hold of the two- 
dollar bill in Sam’s left hand, and ina moment 
it was down his throat, and there was no 
more hope of changing it. 

‘*T thought that Sam was going to cry. But 
I said that I had quarters enough for both. 
When we got out, I had one cent left to buy 
the post-card. 

‘*But I shall save the money out of my 
allowance and pay it back, mother, to show 
that I am a business man!’’ 

‘*We’ll see, my boy!’’ exclaimed his father, 


**He’s not often extravagant, ’’ 


boy is just as tall 








beside the moon, sat something else—something 
that looked like old Shep. He called to him, 
‘Come, Shep! Nice doggy, nice old Shep!’ 
but the thing did not come. Instead, it stood 
up and backed away. The little boy stood up, 
too, and started to run toward the dog; but 
the strange dog did not wait, as Shep would 
have done, but turned and slipped away. In 
a few minutes he was back again, sitting just 
where he had sat before; and a little at one 
side sat another, just like him. 

‘*The little boy put the bone whistle to his 
lips, and blew it hard. Both of the gray 
figures on the edge of the hollow jumped so 
quick that they almost fell over backward. 
That made the boy laugh, and he blew again, 
and turned round to see if the strange dogs 
were anywhere in sight. Behind him one 
of them was just coming back. It sat down 
on the edge of the hollow and watched, 
and the full moon, shining on its eyes, made 
them look big and green. He turned round 
again, and there sat the other two, just 
where he had seen them at first; and then 
another came, and another, until there were 
five. 

‘* And then, all at once and all together, they 
began to make the long, long how! that he 
had so often heard in the cozy camp; and 
he saw that they held their heads high in the 
air and their noses pointed to the sky, and 
were singing together the song that had made 
him feel so creepy and nestle up to his father. 
He knew, then, that they were not dogs, but 
prairie-wolves. 

‘*He tried to cry, but the whistle was in his 
mouth, and made a funny little noise. The 
wolves stopped singing and stood up. He 
blew again, this time with all his might. 
They ran back a few steps. Once more he 
sounded the whistle, now in little toots, now 
in a long, high squeal; and then, almost before 
he knew it, the gray shapes on the edge of 
the hollow were gone, and he saw flashes of 
light, and heard the crack of pistols and the 
cries of men and the sound of galloping horses. 
And down the side of the hollow, bounding 
and barking, came Shep himself. 

‘*The next thing that grandfather knew, his 
father had him in his arms, on horseback, and 
they were galloping back to camp. So that is 


.| the adventure that gave him his nickname of 


‘Wolf’ Bartlett. ’’ 


while his mother smiled contentedly. 
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Id just like to know why they calla bird Dick. 
And just why they call a crow Jim, 
A parrot's called Polly-just think of folly- 














She ty 


@fe Sensible Name. ~» 


George O. Butler 


| wonder who could have named him 


cal they call Tom, and I cant understand 
Why they call a big wild rabbit Jack! 
They call a goat Billy-1ts awfully silly 
The way they have named thewhole pack! Jy 


But right over there stts my curly hawred pup, 
Thank goodness they've lett Arm to'me, 


25. Solivetamed him Wooly think is fll 
ae As Good. and means something you see 
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The New Game 


Mi 


The most elaborately and artistically de- 
signed card game ever published. Each 
card beautifully illustrated in colors. A 


said to be better. 

Great for two players 

Still better for more 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex- 
perts. You'll like Roodles—it's irresistible. 


Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 


Flinch Card Co., 126 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


**Sole Publishers of Flinch, Roodles, etc.’’ 


mas Present 


The Roberts Lightning Mixer 
makes a greatly appreciated present to 
every single or married woman, and many 
a man, because every user of it finds it 
quickly beats and mixes all liquids in the 
best possible manner. Entirely different 
from, and far superior to, any other beater 
or mixer. We will send the quart size for 
only 75c. and the pint size for 60c. by pre- 
paid parcel post to any address and guar- 
antee its safe arrival, and that it will prove 
absolutely satisfactory in every respect. 

If you have any doubt that your lady 
friend would be delighted to have one, 
send us postal card for explanatory illus- 
trated circular showing what it will do and 
how women appreciate it. 

ents make big money 
selling Roberts Mixers, as they are wanted 














as soon as seen. Write for special low 
rates in Sameer 

IORSEY MFG. . 
78 Brood St., ~~ 












: SPRING 
The Invention of the Age. 


The most comfortable suspenders ever worn, no rubber 
or leather to rot. The elasticity of the Ball Bearing 
Springs will outlast any three pairs of elastic suspend- 
ers. The only suspenders that can be cleansed without 
injury. Will not slip off the shoulders. 


Ask your dealer for them, 50c. and 75c. a pair. 
If dealer cannot supply you, enclose price to factory. 
SIDNEY SUSPENDER COMPANY, B2, Attleboro, Mass. 


Bin 
@ Toys 


Trade Mark 


BING’S Trains work mechanically 
as well as electrically. They are mod- 
elled after the real thing, and guaran- 
teed to work —a In fact, the 
Miniature Railway System as pro- 
duced by BING is complete in every 
detail — Stations, Switches, Signals, 
ete. 

Ocean Liners and War Boats to run 
mechanically, as well as by steam. 

Toy Automobiles, modern in every 
shape and detail. 

Moving Picture Machines for real 
house use. 

All Toys made by BING are guaran- 
teed with regard to utility and — 
faction. That’s why you should 
for BING toys in the stores. 



























Look for the Trade Mark—it is 
on every article, and if you can- 
not find what you want, write us, 
and we will send you acatalogue, 
and see that you are supplied. 
Our service department repairs 
our toys FREE. 











is 
Trapping is just off press. 
have a man fioee ok free _ every —_ or bey 
who inten: The most complete 
) trapping book yet t published. wifells wt _— 
when to trap—baits to 
and a catalog of trapper's Ss supplies. a it’s? Sie eit . 
you write today 


of hy kinds are in great demand 
season. Over ten million dol- 
lars will be D pon to trappers this 
winter. Send usevery fur you can 
or buy and get 

. of this big money. 


pow, share 
e today 
for free Pook on trapping. — 


Sears 
BUR HOU Sagar” 

760Fur Ex e Bldg. 

Louis, 


> TAMMER 


Trial Jonson with good advice, —s my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE ed Gold Medal at World’s 
Fair, St. Louis. The large daacoates School in the work 
GEORGE ANDREW LEW , 42 Adelaide Street Detroit, Mich. 











new game by the author of Flinch and | 





Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. } 
were busily engaged in diving for wild celery roots. 





alert. 





| humorists. 
| in the history of English literature have not re- 
The 


| one on an 

















DUCK-HUNTING UNDER WATER. 


NOVEL and ingenious method of capturing 
wild ducks is described ip-the Wide World 
Magazine by Mr. W. E. Pedley, who witnessed the 
feat while on a hunting trip in India. In his party 
was .a lithe, active-looking native lad, who pro- 


| fessed to be able to swim under water into the 


midst of a flock of wild fowl, and catch the birds in 
his naked hands. He was given an opportunity 
to show his skill in a quiet lagoon near the camp. 


A gentle sunset breeze was blowing, says Mr. 
Pedley, when we silently forced our punt into the 
rushes about 250 yards from where a flock of ducks 


Immediately the youth began his simple prepa- 
rations. He put onastout leather belt with a raw- 
hide thong that passed through holes, and formed 
a succession of loops, like a cartridge - belt. It 
was ingeniously arranged so that any one loop 
could be drawn tight, and the slack passed to its 
neighbor. 

Next, he drew from his bundle what looked like 
a decoy duck cut off at the water-line, or just 
below it. Turning it over, he showed us that it 
was simply the skin of a duck, with beautifully 
stuffed head and neck, but quite hollow inside. 
The main frame consisted of a str ip of split bamboo, 
bent into the shape of a long, narrow horseshoe. 
A little cross-bar was securely tied on with sinews 
about an inch and a half from the heel end of the 
shoe. The skin was sewn with sinews to the main 
horseshoe-shaped frame, but under the tail it was 
entirely cut away, so as to leave an open s ace. 

Riding on the water, it looked like a badly made 
decoy, because the head and neck, bein stuffed 
were unduly heavy, and the bird rode with its head 
tipped forward and its tail absurdly cocked up. 

he yous — into the water, and, turning 
on his took, took the little cross-bar between his 
teeth. He then lay floating quietly, the body of 
the decoy covering his nose, eyes, mouth and chin. 
The water was clear, and we could easily see him 
under the surface. At once we saw why the skin 
of the decoy was cut away under the tail. It was 
to enable him to see out. 

The lad swam down the narrow passage toward 
the flock, and we noticed that the swiftly moving 
decoy looked exactly like a swimming mallard; 
the same tiny wave ran out in a straight line from 
each side of the breast. ‘ 

d looked away at a fish-hawk at the northern 
side of the lagoon, and when I looked back, I 
could not distinguish the decoy; but suddenly I 
saw one duck move backward, and two that were 
immediately behind it disappeared beneath the 
water. 

A moment later another disappeared, and still 
the surviving members of the flock showed no 
guxiety. They doubtless thought that the others 


| had dived. 


Several more went quietly under the water, and 


| we began to wonder whether the lad would get 
| the whole flock, when a bird went under with a 


| Breat splash, and several ducks raised themselves 
n the water, and twisted their heads sharply from 


| side to side. ee: unable to see 4 danger, 


| they stayed where they were, although on the 
Presently another one went under, — 
| then two at a time; but one was caught onl 
one leg, and made agreat squawking and — 
as he went down. hereupon the rest too 
and flew away. 

We poled up, and found the youth grinning, with 
eleven ducks in his belt. 


~ A 
alarm, 


* © 5 
THE PUN IMPROMPTU. 


HE pun as a form of wit holds no very high 
position in the estimation of most writers and 
Nevertheless, many prominent figures 


frained, on occasions, from turning punster. 
New York Tribune records some instances. 


Alexander Pope was one of the first Englishmen | 
to deery the pun. It was, he said, a species of wit | 
so triflingly easy that he would engage to make 
subject proposed offhan: 

“Well, then, Mr. Pope,” said a woman of the 
company, “make 4 on a og. 

Quick as a flash, 
a uttin J . under a hardship. - 

Theodore once bragged that he could | 
make a pun on a subject. 
kin Well, t then,” said a friend, “make one on the 

n 

is no subject,” replied the wit. 


‘he kin 
fiar boast of Douglas Jerrold, a fellow | 


To a sim 


club-man replied, “Can you make a pun on the | 


signs of the zodiac ?” 


“By Gemini, I can, sir!’ was the double-barreled 


retort. 

Dr. John Watson, better known as Ian Mac- 
laren, was another wag who boasted of his facility 
in punning. At a dinner in London, where many 
literary men were present, he asserted that he 
could make as good a pun as any one in the room. 
The challenge was accepted. Thereupon Doctor 
Watson assumed a serious mien, and appeared 
lost in thought. 

“Come now, Watson!” 
“We are all waiting. 7 

“Quite so,” flashed back the other ; 


exclaimed Hall Caine. 


don’t be in such a hurry, Caine.’ 


> & 


GOOD FOR A HORSE AS WELL AS A 
BABY. 
ENNYSON once arrived at Haslemere Station 


carrying a heavy parcel of books; and as his | 
own carriage had not arrived to meet him, he was 


glad to accept the offer of a lift home. 


Going up 
son, with hi 
heavy for the poy to drag. 

he two men ti 
some distance in front of the trap, until they dis- 
covered that the books had dropped out. 

The owner of the pony asked Tennyson to stand | 
at the animal’s head while he went back for the 
books. These he found a hundred yards or more 
down the hill, and on his return he found the pony 
had been restive, but had quickly become quiet. 

Know MF 
how Mr. Tennyson had kept it quiet. What was 
his surprise to learn that the poet had managed 


| the affair by holding a watch close to the animal’s 
| ear. 


* & 


THE CANNY SCOT. 
NDREW Carnegie’s story of a Scots boy, which 
the Weekly Telegraph prints, well illustrates 
his countrymen’s power to see quickly every cir- 


| cumstance that may operate to their advantage. 


The boy’s grandmother was packing luncheon for 
him to take to school one morning. Suddenly, 
looking up in the old lady’s face, he said, “Gran: 
mother, does yer specs magnify ” 

“A little, my child,” she answered. 

_ “Aweel, then,” said the boy, “T wad just like it 
a ye wad take them off when yer packin’ my 
unch. 


105 China, &c. $c., stamp iotionare — list, 2c. 
Aégts. 50%. Bullard Stp. Co., Sta. A, 
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Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo. 0. 


POULTRY PAPER “2204S. | 


— up- 

tells 

all you want to know about care and man- 

agement of poultry for peaure or profit. 
‘our months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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vol gel gt ps mea oys. Price $2.00. 
to 60% more et oe, Furs, Hides, Skins than 

Ae chachee Hides tanned into Robes. Send for Price 
List. Andersch Bros., Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 






Have a pair 
for every suit 


“Satisfaction 


nders === 


Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 












Most fascinating indoor game ever invented. Strong and 
durable. Beautifully enameled in five colors. Best as 
Descriptive matter in colors sent free. 
= ” arcels prepaid securely packed. West 

Rocky -50. Send us names and addresses of 10 
boy “‘fans ” oa we will a you one collect for $1.00. 


THE THOMAS- PETER CO., Canton, Ohio. 


SAY-BOY, YOU- 


oil your bicycle frequently with 3-in-One. Will 
make it run much easier and prevent wear. 
















Also oil every part of your gun, inside and 
out, with 3-in-One, before and after shooting. 
3-in-One is good for almost everything— 
skates, fishing reel, rod, catcher’s gloves, 
mask and every tool. Won't gum and clog; 


contains no grease; no acid. 

F R E E — Write today for free generous 
sample. Sold everywhere ; 10c., 

25c. and 50c. bottles. Library Slips with every 

package. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


42 AIM Broadway, New York 









A erat one “ ‘to learn our 
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a pair of tires from anyone at any i 
—_ you write for our large Art 
id learn our toeensaty af propositionon frst 
aibi bicycle bE 14 10 ah ~ om 
ER AGE ue = is 
exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other 





| 
| 
he replied, ‘““That, madam, "7 


take the precaution to use clean, 
} 


“but please | 


the steep hills to Blackdown, Tenny- 
s characteristic consideration for ani- | 
mals, suggested that pad and the books were too | 


ecolre’ ‘got out and walked for | 


ory 

“Wires Coaster-Brake rearwheele, 

dene, pee repairs and all sundries at Aalf usual prices. 
jot Wait; write soday for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C-50, CHICAGO 














Get Holstein Cow’s Milk 
For Your Baby. 


Perhaps you cannot nurse your baby. Then 
i fresh Holstein 
milk, the nearest substitute for breast milk. Then 
you will have every right to expect your baby to 
make rapid progress, and establish a strong con- 
stitution. 

In Holstein milk as in human milk, the cream 
or fat is divided into minute particles or globules 
less than half the size of those in ordinary milk. 
So when Holstein milk reaches the stomach it acts 
just as human milk does. The curds formed are 
small, soft, flaky, and easy to digest. In common 
milk, on the contrary, the curds formed are large 
and heavy, and show a tendency to stick together 
in a solid mass. 

Holstein cows have long been famous for their 
size, health and strength, so it is not surprising 
that their milk proves to be the most wholesome. 

Holstein milk costs no more than common milk. 
If your milkman cannot supply you, send us his 
name and we will help you to secure some. 

_— for our free booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Holstein 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
| 15 Y American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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au and ae ona 
jon a! t. 
Big Demand. Oldest and Largest Sch ool, fatalon wee x 

Dodge's Institute, Kane Street, Walpareies. Ren Ind. 





Play Billiards at Home 
Have you any idea how little it would cost to 
have your own Billiard and Pool Table—to learn 
the games or perfect your play athome? Under 
our easy payment plan, the expense is scarcely 


noticeable. You will be surprised to find how 


easily you can own a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


in one ee oe 8 oS sen om a Se © The 
prices are from $15 up, terms oy oan 
¢ ding on size end ayle edlected, a small amount 


month. Sizes range up to rite my feet or ae 

Complete playing equipment of , cues, etc. 

lo room is n 

be set on your dining-room or library , or mounted 

on its own _ = ag eeee and quickly set aside when 
rrowes 


not m use. 
for home practice. The most delicate shots, calling for skill of 
the highest type, can be executed with the utmost accuracy. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 

On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for illustrated catalog, giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 52 Center Street, Portland, Me 


SING 


AIR 
RIFLES 














“Just Like Big Brother” 


ITTLE brother’s gun isn’t as big, but it’s a 

real KING just the same, and he’s having 
the happiest kind of a time over his first 
lesson in marksmanship. There’s a KING 
for every boy, big or little. And all have the 
beautiful lines, bright nickeled steel barrel 
and genuine black walnut stock—from the big 
thousand-shot Repeaters at $2.00 down to the 
King Pop-Guns at 25c. 


Sold by sporting goods, hardware and toy stores. = 
not sold in your town, send > the money and w 
ship direct from_ facto Send for free booklet, “The 


ry. 
Story of the Air-Rifle,’’ showing all the models. 


The Markham Air-Rifle Co., Plymouth, Michigan,U.S.A. 


Pacific Coast a: 717 Market 8t., howd - _oeee Cal. 





B. Bekeart Co., Manag: 





that it disliked strangers, he wondered 


















of Stoves, by all means get it. 


Pay at once or on it. 


Direct to You 





Look on Page 67 of This Book 


And Save $15 or More 


possible in a stove, with low factory price. If you haven’t our 


The “bargain” alluded to is only one of 400 styles in base burners, 
heaters, ranges and gas stoves described in the book. 
you the dealer’s commission and allow 


? ° bd 
30 Days’ Free Trial and a Year’s Approval Test 
We fill your order the day we get it, prepay freight —and absolutely 
protect you against disappointment by our $100,000 
cred In both cases oo are the gainer in actual cash of 
from $5.00 to $10.00. Write for Catalog No. 253. 


A Kalamazoo 





Here is a tempting bargain! 
It has all the finest qualities 







e save 


ank Bond Guarantee. 





pepe Kalamazoo Stove Co. , Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Gas Manufacturers 

Sintay We make a full line of ores. Ranges, Gas 
paime Stoves and Furnaces. We have three cata- 
logs. Please ask for the one you want. 
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Burnt on matter, grease 
and dirt quickly removed 
with Old Dutch Cleanser. 


Makes easier work—less 
rubbing. Just a little Old 
Dutch Cleanser takes 
away everything that or- 
dinarily starts slowly, 
leaving the utensil bright 
and clean. 


Equally effective on 
wooden ware and cutlery. 
No form of uncleanliness 
can withstand its dirt- 
starting qualities. 


Try it on hard things to 
clean. 


Many other Uses 
and Full Directions 
on Large Sifter-Can 


| 


} 


| back of his neck, and groaned. 


+ . + ?* | 
SIODOIEIOIOIOK 


AFRICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE. 


S might be expected, the African native is a 
person of great “suggestibility” in respect to 
health and disease. If he thinks he is going to 
die, says Mr. Stewart Edward White in “The Land 


9 


~ 


0 


| of Footprints,” die he will, and very promptly, 


even if he has the most trivial complaint. If he 
thinks he is going to get well, he is apt to do so in 
the face of extraordinary odds. 


Three things were likely to be the matter: too 
much meat, fever, or pus infection from slight 
wounds. To these, in the rainy season, would be 
added the various sorts of colds. That meant 
either Epsom salts, quinin, or a little excursion 
with the lancet and permanganate. The African 
traveler gets to be a very proficient medicine-man 
within those narrow limits. 

No matter what the matter was, the proper thing 
for the sufferer to do was to throw a red blanket 
over the head and to assume as miserable an 
attitude as possible. A sore toe demanded just as 
much concentrated woe as a case of pneumonia. 

Sick call was cried after the day’s work was 
finished. Then M’ganga, our head man, lifted up 
his voice. 

“N’gonjwa! n’gonjwa !”’ he shouted; and at the 
shout the red cowls gathered in front of the tent. 

They all squatted miserably, oh, very miserably, 
in a row. The head man stood over them rather 
fiercely. We surveyed the lot contemplatively, 
am! to heaven that nothing complicated was 
going to turn — One of the tent boys hovered in 
the background as dispensing chemist. 

“Well,” said F. at last, “‘what’s the matter with 
you?” ‘ 

The man indicated pointed to his head and the 
If he had a slight 
headache, he groaned just as much as if his head 
had been splitting. F. asked a few questions, and 
took his temperature. The clinical thermometer 
is in itself considered big medicine, and often does 
much good. 

“Too much meat, my friend,” remarked F. in 
English, and to his boy in Swahili, “Bring the 


ie put in the cup a triple dose of Epsom salts. 
The African requires three times a white man’s 
dose. This, therapeutically, was all that was 
required; put psychologica iy, the job was just 
begun. Your African can do wonderful things 
with his imagination. Therefore the white man 
desires not only to enliven his patient’s internal 
economy with Epsom salts, but also to arouse his 
faith. To this end F. added to that triple dose of 
medicine a spoonful of chutney, one of Worcester- 
shire sauce, a few grains of quinin and a crystal 
or so of permanganate to turn the mixture a 
beautiful pink. This assortment the patient drank | 
with gratitude—and the tears running down his 
cheeks. 

A big Kavirondo rose to his feet. 
fever!” whined the man. 

~"\wpeaean his hand on the back of the other’s | 
neck. 

“TI think,” he remarked, contemplatively, in 
English, “that you’re a liar, and want to get out of 
earrying your load.” 

The clinical thermometer showed no evidence 
of temperature. 

“[’m pretty near sure you’re a liar,’ observed 
F., in the pleasantest conversational tone, and still 
in English, “but you may be merely a poor diag- 
nostician. ? 


* Homa — 


_ We'll see.” ie 
So he mixed a pint of medicine. 
“There’s Epsom salts for the real part of your 





| awfulness 0 


trouble, and here’s a few things for the fake.” 

He then proceeded to concoct a mixture, the 
} which was the exact measure of his 
imagination. The imagination was only limited by 


| the ay: of keeping the mixture harmless. 


| draft a peculiarly nauseous gun oil. 


Every hot, biting, nauseous horror in camp went 
into that pint measure. 
“There,” concluded F., “if you drink that and 

, come back again to-morrow for treatment, I'll | 
believe you are sick.” 
| Without undue pride, 1 should like to record 
| that I was the first to think of putting into the 
Thereby 
| I acquired a reputation of making tremendous 
| medicine. 


& & 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, INVENTOR. 
MONG the inventions on file at the Patent Office 
in Washington is one by Abraham Lincoln, | 
designed to enable freight-laden flatboats to work 


| their way over the sand-bars of the Mississippi 


| River. 


Lincoln conceived the idea when, as a | 


| young man, he was himself a boatman on the | 


Mississippi, and met the obstacles that his inven- 
tion was meant to overcome. 


As described in the Pathfinder, the invention 
| consists of one or more huge bellows attached to 
| each side of the boat. When the boat sticks ona 
| shoal, the bellows are to be inflated by means of 
| a windlass connected with upright poles attached 
| to the bellows. The idea is that the air in the 
| bellows increases the buoyancy of the craft, and 

makes it draw less water. 

The practical river-men, however, did not re- 
ceive the invention with any enthusiasm, and the 
a the river soon made such cumbersome 
and costly contrivances altogether unnecessary. 


*» & 





HOW PALEY WAS SAVED. 


HE importance of a “word in season” was 

never more strikingly shown than in an inei- 
dent in the life of William Paley, the great theo- 
| logian. 


When he entered Cambridge University, his one 
ambition was to obtain the honors of scholarship, 
and he took high rank in his class. But falling 
into bad habits, he gave up everything for the 
pleasures of dissipation. 

After one of his carousals,a companion suddenly 
exclaimed, “Paley, it is a disgrace to waste such 
talents as you have! I’m of no account, but I’m 
ashamed to have a hand in squandering such gifts 

| as yours, and I shall cut your acquaintance if you 
don’t stop it.” 

Paley did stop; he turned right about, regained 
|his position at the head of his class, and after 
uation became one of the great men of his 
fime. 


THE FINGER OF GOD. 
T one time when John Wesley was traveling in 
Ireland, his carriage became stuck in the mire, 
| and the harness broke. While he and his com- 
| panions were laboring to extricate it, a poor man 
| passed by in evident distress. 


| Mr. Wesley called to him, and asked him what 
was wrong. He said that he could not pay his 
| rent of twenty shillings, and that his family were | 
| to be turned outdoors. | 
“Is that all you need?” said Mr. Wesley, as | 
he gave him the money. “Here, goand be happy.” | 
Then turning to his companion, he said, pleasantly, 
“You see now why our carriage stopped here ir 
the mud.” 


WHY SHOULD I USE | 
CUTICURA SOAP? | 
“There is nothing the matter with my skin, and I 
thought Cuticura Soap was only for skin troubles.” 
True, it is for skin troubles, but its great mission is to 
prevent skin troubles. For more than a generation 
its delicate emollient and prophylactic properties have 
rendered it the standard for this purpose, while its 
extreme purity and refreshing fragrance give to it all 
the advantages of the best of toilet soaps. It is also 
invaluable in keeping the hands soft and white, the 
hair live and glossy, and the scalp free from dandruff 
and irritation. For liberal sample of Cuticura soap 
and ointment sent free with 32-p. Skin Book, address 
post-card to “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [ Adv. 


The BOSTON Fob 


Our Factory Price to you is $1.00. 
Retails from $2.00 up. 

We cut your monogram from one 

solid piece of heavy stock and 


ribbon, 53¢ in. lon 
complete with swive! 


Chriatnas Ofer $1.00 vrensi 


A gold-filled patented safety 
attachment 50c. extra. 


= — OUR GUARANTEE 

All metal parts are heavily plated, | 
14k gold and will stand acid. At- 
tach a dollar bill to a note telling us 
initials desired. e will send Fob 








ptly and guarantee delivery. 
ion’t miss this . x We 

will satisfy you, or refund y: 
money. Similar designs in solid 
old at attractive prices. ta- | 
ogues of Prize Cups, Class Pins, | 
Watch Fobs and Jewelry. 
Send postal to-day. 


J.G. Johnston Co., Inc., Mfg. Jewelers 
603 Sudbury Bidg., Boston, Mass 


2 
Letter 
Pattern 


Could you 
make a 

better cat 
than this? 


There is heaps 
of fun in model- 
ling with 








HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


You can model all sorts of things with it and use it again 
and again. Even the very little folks find it more fun than 
mud pies or sand because they can do more with it. It 
isn’t mussy like clay and is absolutely clean and antiseptic. | 
It requires no water yet is always plastic and ready for use. | 

Various sized outfits with complete directions for model- | 
ling, designing and building. | 

Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art Dealers every- 
where. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
for free booklet and list of dealers near you. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, 64 Liberty St., Albany, N. Y. 
Makers of TOYS THAT TEACH 


Next to mother 
is my best friend” 
Quickly relieves 


CUTS-CROUP-SORE THROAT 


Sold and endorsed by all druggists 
295 and 50 a a jar 
FREE OFFER 


To anyone who has not used Men- 
tholatum we will send a sample on 


| request or for 10 cents in coin a large trial size package. 
THE ME sa 


N 





Make 


NTHOLATUM CO., 138 Seneca Street, Buffalo 
lots of 


Hello Boys! =: 


Build steel bridges—towers—electric railways with 
cars that run alone by little Mysto Electric Motor— 
wagons, derricks, machine shop, etc. It’s great fun! 

The Erector is fast and rapid to build with. Has 20% 
more parts than any other building toy. The only one 
with a Mysto Motor. Has square steel girders that look 
like structural steel. Buildings and bridges stand stiff 
and strong and look fine. 

Toy dealers sell the Mysto Erector ; 


$1.00 and up. 
Ask your dealer, e] 


Write now (give toy dealer’s name) 
for my new 24-page book full of pictures of toys you can 
build, yourself. 
A. C. Gilbert, Pres. 
THE MYSTO 
MFG. CO. 
54 Foote Street 
New Haven, Conn 


Write for my 


FREE BOOK. 
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RUBENS 


VAN 
DYCK 


Why Don’t You Wear Linene Collars? 


Now, honestly, is it for any real good reason except that you have never tried them? 


For your own future comfort and convenience let us send you a free sample. 


Or, better 


still, buy a box of 10 for 25 cents at the store or send us 30 cents in U. S. stamps to cover 


cost of mailing you ten. 


State size and style, but try them, anyway. 

collars are made of fine cloth finished in pure starch just like linen. 
are totally different from paper, rubber or celluloid collars. 
ing, but are so cheap that they can be thrown away when soiled 


They 
They do not require launder- 
Both sides being alike 


they can be reversed, costing but 1'4 cents per wearing, less than the cost of laundering a 


linen collar. 


Send for beautiful free catalogue. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N, BOSTON, MASS. 











may or may not be extravagant. 
It dependsupon whether you must 
hire things made or you own a 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


and have the genius for making 
things yourself or the courage 
to learn how. 
It is perfectly astonishing how much 
a sewing machine can be made to 
save if you are only determined that 
it shall. The New Home Machine is 
so simple that any one can use it. It 
is so light-running that a child can 
operate it. It isso well-made that it will 
last a lifetime. Its use is fascinating 
Send for the New Home literature to-day 
Address Dept. K, 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ange, Mass. 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is Hable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b 
us, the date after the address on your per, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TOBACCO. 


LTHOUGH tobacco has been 
smoked, chewed and snuffed 
by civilized man for three hundred 
years, by no means every one 
understands its precise effect upon 
the human organism. No person 
of cleanliness or refinement takes 
snuff or chews tobacco nowadays; 
it is the practise of smoking only that needs to be 
considered. Tobacco contains a virulent poison, 
nicotin, to the action of which its bad effects are 
usually attributed; but it is probable that certain 
products of combustion—pyridin, carbon monoxid, 
and a volatile oil—are also hurtful. 

That tobacco does affect the human organism 
injuriously is certain; the only question is how 
much tobacco it takes to produce those effects. 

First of all, there is the element of idiosyncrasy, 
which enters into the action of any drug, poisonous 
or otherwise. A few men smoke for a long life- 
time without suffering any apparent harm; but 
others pay the penalty of a very moderate indul- 
gence by continual indigestion, hardening of the 
arteries, or a nervous breakdown early in life. 

The same fate awaits any man who smokes to 
excess. No one can safely smoke more than four 
cigars, or six pipes, or eight or ten cigarettes even 
without inhaling; most men had better not use 
more than this allowance. The symptoms of over- 
indulgence in tobacco are nervousness, poor sleep, 
indigestion, sometimes failing eyesight, and fre- 
quently an irritable heart, with a rapid pulse, 
frequent palpitation, irregular beat, and occasional 
paroxysms of pain. 

Most of these disturbances are functional, and 
disappear if the smoker gives up his tobacco; but 
if he persists in the indulgence after these warn- 
ings, premature hardening of the arteries will 
follow, with abnormal changes in blood-pressure 
from which he can hardly recover. 

All this is applicable chiefly to the young and the 
middle-aged adult. Of course boys and youths 
should not smoke in any circumstances; and old 
men usually lese their taste for smoking little 
by little, and often give up the habit entirely. It 
is hardly necessary to add that smoking is a habit 
that, by reason of its costliness and the difficulty 
of restraining it within the very narrow limits 
that safety dictates, is far better shunned alto- 
gether. 





® © 
ISABEL’S ROOMS. 


‘“sTT doesn’t really satisfy me,” 

Isabel declared. “ The furni- 
ture is good and every piece is 
genuine, but I haven’t the effect 
yet. It is the walls that bother me. 
I am hunting now for some old 
English prints. It is very hard to 
find exactly the right thing.” 

Margaret Parker looked about her curiously. 
She was a busy doctor, and had dropped in for a 
few minutes with her old schoolmate. Sometimes, 
tired and lonely in her own solitary little flat, she 
had envied Isabel her home, with its privileges 
and opportunities, but now — 

“Isabel dear,” she exclaimed, ‘‘aren’t you 
making a mistake ?” 

“What do you mean?’ Isabel asked, slightly 
offended. “The rooms are excellent—Professor 
Harriman came to dinner yesterday, and he said 
so himself.” 

* Margaret rose. “I’ve no doubt they are,” she 
said. ‘Don’t you want me to relieve you of that 
marine I gave you when you were married? It 
won’t harmonize with English prints.” 

Isabel’s face expressed mingled doubt and relief. 

“You’re such a comfort, Margaret!” she said. 
“You always understand. I shall miss that glimpse 





of sea dreadfully, but it doesn’t fit, although I | 


would never have taken it down if you hadn’t 
spoken of it. You’re sure you understand ?” 

“Quite sure,” her friend replied. 

The doctor, going home through the windy 
streets with her marine under her arm, wore the 
abstracted look that a puzzling case called to her 
eyes, but in the days that followed she quite forgot 
Isabel’s house. It was a hard winter, with much 
illness, and her days were full. It was a double 
pleasure, therefore, when she came home at dusk 
one night and found her friend waiting for her. 
Isabel was half-laughing, half-confused. 

“T’ve come for my marine,” she said. 

“Couldn’t you find the prints?” Margaret asked, 
smiling. 

“Yes, I found them. I kept them up five weeks; 
then I tore them down, and carried them to the 
attic. It was an art exhibit, not a home, and I was 
getting to be the guardian of amuseum. Actually, 
Margaret, I was losing my sense of hospitality—so 
many people didn’t ‘fit.’ So I decided that life, after 
all, was better than the most excellent taste, if I 
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must choose—and it was evident that I had to. 
What are you looking so shining over, Margaret 
Parker ?”’ 

“You,” Margaret answered. 


* © 


ROMANCE IN THE SUDAN. 


OU do not have to search for romance in the 
Sudan; it is there, waiting for you when you 
arrive. It met Mr. E. Alexander Powell, he 





declares in “The Last Frontier,” at the station | 
platform of the first town across the Sudanese | 
frontier, in the form of a khaki-clad guard on the | 


Khartoum express, who spurned the tip Mr. 
Powell offered him. 


He drew back as if the silver I offered him were 
a rattlesnake in working order, and his face flushed 
a dull red; then he bowed stiffly from the waist, 
turned on his heel, and strode away. 

“I say, you got the wrong one that time, old 
chap,” remarked an Englishman who had wit- 
nessed the little incident, and who, to judge from 
his pith helmet and riding-breeches, was “‘of the 
country.” ‘You probably did not know that you 
were offering a tip to a former captain in his Ger- 
man majesty’s garde du corps?” 

I remarked that a month before, a former general 
of division of the ~— of Tunis had accepted with 
marked gratitude a tip not half so large. 

“Well, this Johnnie won’t,’”’ was the reply. “He 

y not have much money, but he’s loaded to the 
gunwale with pride. The story of his career might 
serve as the plot of a novel. e refused to marry 
the girl his parents had picked out for him, so his 
father cut off his allowance and left him to shift 
for himself. He sent in his papers, went to Alge- 
ria, and enlisted in the Foreign Legion. It didn’t 
take him long to get all he wanted of that kind of 
soldiering, so one day, when he was sent down 
Oran in charge of a prisoner, he swam out to a 
British steamer that lay in the harbor, worked his 
passage to Alexandria, enlisted in a British cav- 
alry regiment, was wounded in the shindy at 
Omdurman, and retired on a pension. Now he 
wears a guard’s uniform, and carries a green flag, 
and walks up and down the platform shouting, 
‘All aboard for Khartoum!’ And at home he 
would have a coronet on his visiting-cards. It’s 
no place for idlers here; every one has to work or 
get out.” 
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SHOEING AN ARMY IN WAR-TIME. . 


N his biography of Gen. James 8. Wadsworth, 

Mr. Henry G. Pearson tells an amusing incident 
that occurred when the Army of the Potomac was 
rushing north to intercept Lee’s invasion. After 
leaving the Rappahannock, Wadsworth’s men had 
come over a hundred miles, and the rough roads 
had completed the destruction of many a pair of 
shoes. The general, as he saw his men trudging 
along with bleeding feet, determined to take the 
first opportunity to relieve their sufferings. 


We came toa town (so he told the story to a news- 
paper correspondent some eight months later), 
and I, who was riding at the head of the column, 
spurred ahead to see if there were not some shoe 
stores where I could purchase what the men 
needed. All the shops were closed; the first men 
I saw were sitting outside of a closed shop. 

“Are there any shoe stores in this town?” I 
asked. They replied in a gruff way that they could 
not tell; there might be and there might not. [ 
told them that I wanted to buy shoes for my 
troops, who were barefooted. They replied they 
guessed I wouldn’t get many. 

At that I got angry. Said I, “There are two 
| of shoes, at any rate, which I see on your 
eet. Take them off instantly!” They had to do 
it. I went through the town and took the shoes 
off every man’s feet, and thus I raised about two 
hundred pairs in all. 

One fine old fellow, a miller, whom I met, I did 
not aepeive of his pair. I rode up to him, and 
asked if he had any shoes he could spare me, 
and I told him of the pitiful condition of my men. 
The old man said, “I don’t know whether there’s 
ony shoes in the house or not, but’’—looking down 
at his feet—‘‘here’s a pair you’re welcome to, at 
any rate.” I would not let him take them off, but 
he gave me some from his house. All the rest I 
stripped. 
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HORSES THAT FISH. 


LONG Albemarle Sound, on the North Carolina 
coast, there is mile after mile of low, sandy 
shore, where nothing grows except a coarse grass, 
a few salt-water weeds, and wild parsley. On these 
banks lives a strange breed of half-wild horses, 
known as “banker ponies.” These creatures are 
generally about twice the size of Shetland ponies. 
Every year the herd-owners drive the “bankers” 
into pens, brand the foals with the proper mark, 
and catch some of the older animals to sell to the 
dealers. North Carolinians say that the beasts 
must be starved into eating —=. hay, or grass, 
for they have always lived on the rank salt marsh- 
grass of the marshes, and on fish. 





They catch the fish for themselves at low tide; | 


with their hoofs they dig deep holes in the san 
below high-water mark; when the tide falls, they 
eedily devour the fish that are stranded in these 


oles. Often they fight briskly over an especially 


tempting morsel. 

In oe ivity, these strange horses are intelligent, 
but seldom are even intemper. Once tamed, they 
make excellent draft-animals, for they have a 
strength that is Capespertionase to their size. 
Foals that are bred from bankers in captivit 
make valuable animals—strong, healthy, intelli- 
gent, and far less vicious than their parents. 


* © 


HE KNEW HIS WORTH. 


HE crops were heavy, and the field-hands were 
few. Silas Warren, who owned one of the 
largest farms in the county, tried to induce even 
Ned Blodgett, the laziest man in the village, to 
help with the harvest. 
“Wal, Si,” said Ned, laying down his whittling, 
“how much will ye pay me to work for ye ad 
a Ray every man what he’s worth,” answered 
Silas Warren. 
Ned scratched his head meditatively. Then he 
picked up his whittling. ‘‘No, Si,” he drawled, 
“TI can’t work that cheap.” 


A WORD FROM THE ADMIRAL. 
DMIRAL George Dewey, when complimented 
on his superb health on his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, smiled, and said: 


“T attribute my good condition to plenty of ex- | 


ercise and no banquets. We eat too much. One- 


third of what a man eats is all he needs in order to | 


live.” 


“In that case,” said the Washington Star re- | 


porter, ‘“‘what becomes of the other two-thirds ?”’ 
“Oh, that enables the doctor to live,” Admiral 
Dewey replied. 
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SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
EXPERIENCE OF A SOUTHERN MAN. 
“Please allow me to thank the originator of 
Postum, which in my case, speaks for itself,” | 
writes a Florida man. | 
“I formerly drank so much coffee that my nerv- | 
ous system was almost a wreck.” (Tea is just as | 
injurious because it contains caffeine, the drug | 
found in coffee.) ‘‘My physician told me to quit | 
drinking it but I had to have something, so I tried 


Postum. ||} 


“To my great surprise I saw quite a change in | 
my nerves in about 10 days. That was a year ago | 
and now my nerves are steady and I don’t have | 
those bilious sick headaches which I regularly 
had while drinking coffee. | 

“Postum seems to have body-building properties | 
and leaves the head clear. And I do not have the 
bad taste in my mouth when I get up mornings. | 
When Postum is boiled good and strong, it is far 
better in taste than coffee. My advice to coffee 
drinkers is to try Postum and be convinced.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for copy of the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 

“There’s a reason” for Postum. 


Bailey’s 
“Wizard” 
Rubber Nail 


Cleanser 


It cleans the nails perfectly 
with only the use of soap and 
water. It does not irritate the 
skin or cuticle, is absolutely 
sanitary, and can be used by 
the whole family. It is pro- 
vided with a polishing device 
with which to use a polish for 
the surface of the nails and the 
indent to form the crescent, 
also a rigid cleaner for ex- 
cavating. 

Invented by Mr. C. J. Bailey, 
the tentee of Bailey’s Rubb:> 
Brushes, **Won’t Slip’’ Tread Auto 

ires, Heels and Crutch Tips, sold 
throughout the world. 


An ideal gift. For sale by 
Toilet Goods dealers 

or mailed at price, 50c. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., Mfrs. 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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s the complexion in such — 
condition at all times. 


soft and more youthful. 
_ will be no coaehioss or chapping 
if you use Hinds Cream regu- 


‘ 


"larly. It is absolutely pure, and — 

free from greasy, sticky or any — 

injurious properties. i 
Guaranteed positively not to cause 

hair to grow on the , arms or 
= hands.—Soothes babies’ skin troubles. 
~ Relieves men’s tender skin after 


al ita 


- shaving. 
| “Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on — 
[2 teceipt of price. Hinds Cream @ 
in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold 
Cream in tubes, 25c. : 
Samples will be sent if you en- 
close 2c stamp to pay postage. 


<A. S. HINDS 
203 West St., Portland, Maine 
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(7 DOLLAR WATCH 


Year after year, the buying power of the dollar has decreased. 
Year after year, the prices of most standard commodities 


have increased. 


The Ingersoll is one of few exceptions. 


The brain that was responsible for the first Ingersoll Dollar 
Watch has worked all these years to make the Ingersoll a still 


greater dollar’s worth. 


Every year has seen the Ingersoll thinner, finer, more elegantly 
finished, more expensive to make—but still sold at the same 


price. 


Only an article that has the confidence of the public, the wide- 
spread reputation and tremendous demand of the Ingersoll, 
can tell the same story. See for yourself how much your 


dollar buys in an Ingersoll. 


The five leading Ingersoll models are :— 


**The Watch that made the Dollar famous’”’ 
The Eclipse, thin model for men 
The Junior, medium size thin model 
The Midget, model for ladies and girls 


Send for Booklet 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 85 Ashland Building, New York City 


The Wrist Watch 
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“TF I could take only one paper,” said the late Mr. Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court, “it 

would be The Youth’s Companion—a little of everything in a nutshell, and unbiased.” It is 
gratifying to find in a definition of what The Companion has done a definition of what it has 
tried to do—especially since the words come from a high authority, long trained in thoughtful 
and accurate expression. From a thousand sources we have learned what is expected of The 
Youth’s Companion. The following partial list of contributors and contributions will give some 
idea of our plans for meeting those expectations through 1914. - 
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THE HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 


SESKESY 





6 Ex-President of the United States 

we 

iy JUDGE ROBERT M. DOUGLAS 

fi ae of North Carolina 

% HON. JUDSON HARMON 

iy Lawyer and Publicist ; Ex-Governor of Ohio 
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A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


President of Harvard University 





MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


Novelist 
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DR. HERBERT PUTNAM 


Librarian of Congress 


SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 
Explorer of the South Polar Region 
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GENE STRATTON PORTER 


SIR JOHN MURRAY 


The Famous Oceanographer 
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f SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY 

Sy The Great English Chemist 

() 

MISS MARY N. MURFREE 

3] (‘‘Charles Egbert Craddock’’) The Novelist 
ae Oscar W. UNDERWOOD 

9) ARTHUR T. HADLEY 

we President of Yale University 
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GEORGE E. VINCENT 


President of the University of Minnesota 
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A. W. HARRIS 


President of Northwestern University 


BLISS PERRY 
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HOMER GREENE 
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Noted Authors of Special Articles 


HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


Chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
Author and Essayist 


J. HENRI FABRE 


The Famous French Naturalist, called the 
‘‘Insects’ Homer ’”’ 


A. LAWRENCE Lowect 
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JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 


President. Wilson’s successor at the head 
of Princeton University 


GENE STRATTON PORTER 
The Popular Novelist 


DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE 
The Historian 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
GEN. FRANK McINTYRE 


Chief of Bureau of Insular Affairs 








JOHN G. BOWMAN 


President of the State University of Iowa 


DR. GEORGE R. PARKIN 


Organizing Representative of the Rhodes 
Scholarship Trust 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President of Columbia University 


DR. ROLAND P. FALKNER 


Assistant Director of the Census 


DR. C. W. SALEEBY 
The Physiologist 


JOHN FOORD 
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HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT 
HOMER GREENE 
ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 
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i GEORGE W. OGDEN ELSIE SINGMASTER 
% MARY STEWART CUTTING M. GAUSS 

a GARDNER HUNTING THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 
Recemenmeeeeeee LID 


Leading Writers of Companion Fiction ‘i 


C. A. STEPHENS 
ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
CHARLES ASKINS 
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Author and Professor of English in Harvard University Secretary of the American Asiatic Association $] 
cafe) 

REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK DR. HUGO MUNSTERBERG (i 

President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Professor of Psychology at Harvard University ti) 
My 

] 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ i 
EDITH BARNARD DELANO @ 
MARGARET BUSBEE SHIPP f 
GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN fy 
FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON %& 

NANCY BYRD TURNER () 
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On Matters of Moment 
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best men have been sought—and found ready to give t 
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THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF . THE 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
By the HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 
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A scene from Homer Greene’s 
powerful serial story in ten 


THE MAKING OF AN EXPLORER 


SIX 


SS 

chapters, ‘‘The Albino,”’ illus- 

trated by B. J. Rosenmeyer. o] By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON 
> 


THE SOUTH OF TO-DAY 
By the HON. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 








MAZZINI AND THE GOSPEL THE 
OF DUTY 
By DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE 
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FROM FAMOUS MEN OF THREE NATIONS ( 


HERE are no better known or more distinguished men in America, France, or & 
England, than those who contribute to the forthcoming volume. Everywhere the i 


A LAWSUIT EXTRAORDINARY 3) 
By the HON. JUDSON HARMON 


HOW TO MAKE LIBRARIES 


By the REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK 
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heir best to The Companion. 6) 
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STUPIDITY OF THE INSECT o 
By J. HENRI FABRE 8] 
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MORE USEFUL 
By HERBERT PUTNAM 
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CUSTOMS OF THE CUSTOM 
HOUSES 
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encouragement and uplift runs strongly through them. 
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THE HABIT OF VICTORY 
By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


THE TRAIL OF HONOR 
By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 
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A reduced illustration by F. L 
Fithian for ‘‘Kit,’’ a story of 
a joyous and courageous girl 
of the West, by Charles Askins. 


THE OBJECT OF EDUCATION 
By ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
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KNOWLEDGE AND THE PEOPLE 
By GEORGE E. VINCENT 








By A. W. HARRIS 


BOs 


FROM LEADERS OF EDUCATION 


HE Companion has never offered its readers any more inspiring and interest- 
ing articles than these by the leaders of education in America. A clear note of 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


THE INNER LIFE OF THE COLLEGE 
THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE COLLEGE AND BUSINESS LIFE 
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THE FRESHMAN YEAR 
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THE SENIOR YEAR 
By BLISS PERRY 






By JOHN G. BOWMAN 
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By GEORGE R. PARKIN 
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the attention of every American reader. The 


re THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
3] SALESMANSHIP 
4 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


f 
“eo WASTE, AND HOW TO REMEDY IT 
ti By SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY 
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— and age age A Ac fi A NEW HEAVENS AND A 

in Fanny Kemble Johnson’s 

ate for Memorial Day, we NEW EARTH 

‘“*The Sixty-Second Name,”’’ . 
illustrated by W. D. Stevens. . 5] By PERCIVAL LOWELL informed 


N AMERICAN BUSINESS IN ASIA 
} By JOHN FOORD B 














( THE DEEPEST PARTS OF THE SEA 
) By SIR JOHN MURRAY 


3) SCIENCE AND BUSINESS 


f HE great improvement in business methods, due to the advance of science, merits 


A 
i men of eminent authority that illustrate and enforce this important truth. 


ESCAPES OF AN INVENTOR 


ARMY AND NAVY 


The national police force is a subject that the well- 


PHILIPPINE CONSTABULARY 
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Companion promises articles by 


THE CLAIM AGENT 
By JAMES O. FAGAN 


By HUDSON MAXIM 


reader rightly regards with interest. 


y GENERAL FRANK McINTYRE 


THE DREADNOUGHTS 
By HENRY REUTERDAHL 
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LEARNING TO TEACH 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
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THE BIG HOUSES OF IRELAND 
By JANE BARLOW 


‘Buttonhole Mary,’’ a quaint 
Irish character, gives the title 


to one of George Madden (] 
Martin’s best stories. The io eae eee ER eee yw 
illustrator is Thomas Fogarty. okYX LOOWOCYNS OOS SOOO OIOOIYIOOOPWOOPOOYODSS 


THE WORK OF BRILLIANT WOMEN 


HE feminine point of view will find expression in The Companion in 1914 through 
articles by many prominent and representative women. The character and scope 
of their contribution to the volume is indicated by these titles. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


THE GIFT OF THE BIRDS 


‘KING COTTON” 





By GENE STRATTON PORTER 
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Serials and Story-Groups 
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OST of the serials for 1914 represent a response to the many demands for ‘‘ more”’ 
that follow the publication of the best continued stories in The Companion. 
Writers of proved popularity provide the bulk of a rare collection of serials. 


THE ALBINO 


By Homer:Greene, author of “ Pickett’s Gap,” “ The 
Lincoln Conscript,”’ etc., etc. 


FOUR THOUSAND BUSHELS 
OF CORN 


By Clifford V. Gregory, author of “The Champion 
Ten Ears.” 


JUNE 


By Edith Barnard Delano, author of “‘ The Colonel’s 
Experiment.” 


THE MIXING BOWL 


By Beth B. Gilchrist, a new serial writer for The 
Companion. 


NORTHERN DIAMONDS 


By Frank Lillie Pollock, author of “The Timber 
Treasure.” 


ON THE WAR-PATH 


By James Willard Schultz, author of “An Indian 
Winter,” “‘ The Quest of the Fish-Dog Skin,” etc., etc. 


WHITE TIGER 


By Henry Milner Rideout, author of “ Dragon’s 
Blood,” “ The Twisted Foot,” and other books of 
uncommon power. 


THE SACRED FIRE 


By C. A. Stephens, author of so many popular serials in 
The Companion that their enumeration is impossible. 


THE “TORPEDO” GIRL 
By Gardner Hunting, author of “ The Little Fortune,” and “ The Vision.” 


F any one prefers a series to a serial—because he can get the full measure of enjoy- 
ment from any portion of it without the other instalments—he will find, in 1914, some 


delightful opportunities to gratify his taste. 


and vigor. 


In these groups there is unusual diversity 


STORIES OF THE OLD HOME FARM 
By C. A. STEPHENS 


I. Cutting Ice at 14° Below Zero 
II. When the Savings-Bank Ran Away 


THE RIVER ISLANDERS 
By THEODORE G. ROBERTS 


I. Captain Stanway’s Gun-Loader 
II. How Noel Fetched the Doctor 
III. High Water 
IV. Kidnapers 


III. The Old Squire’s Little Pauper 
IV. Witches’ Brooms 


OLD PLANTATION DAYS 
By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


I. The Wisdom of Solomon 
II. The Great Fear 
III. When Ruby Went Down 
IV. The Birds’ Ballroom 








Stories for Boys 


HE story that thrills a boy has power 

to mold his personality. If it appeals 
to what is manly in his nature, it will do 
him lasting good. The Companion has 
obtained many vivid and inspiring tales 
that will firmly hold the interest of boys, 
and at the same time will accomplish 
both those more permanent results. 


TOUCH AND GO 
By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


THE CAPSIZED BOAT 
By HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT 


AN ACOUSTIC GHOST 
By C. A. STEPHENS 


A LOOK AT THE REAL THING 
By GARDNER HUNTING 


HIS LOAD 
By FREDERIC BRUSH 


AMMON’S LONG WHIP 
By C. H. CLAUDY 


A BOUNDARY SECRET 
By C. A. STEPHENS 


BLACK PEARLS OF CAYUCOS 
By DENISON CLIFT 


BIG-HORN BILLY 
By FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS 
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Stories for Girls 


HE tastes of the daughters of a house 

may differ widely. Some like stories 
of industrial life; others prefer adventur- 
ous stories of the mountains or the plains; 
still others choose quiet stories of senti- 
ment; but all of them like stories about 
other girls. Here are some that cannot 
fail to interest them: 


ACROSS THE BRIDGE 
By FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON 


THE BREAK OF DAY 
By MAUD M. BROWN 


FAY’S TOMMY SAVAGE 
By M. GAUSS 


THE “WHAT IF” GAME 
By BETH B. GILCHRIST 


THE TRAP 
By GARDNER HUNTING 


KIT 
By CHARLES ASKINS 


FRIENDS 
By MABEL NELSON THURSTON 


THE TONGUE IS A FIRE 
By JULIA A. SCHWARTZ 


NAHITA AND “EL NEGRO” 
By WILLIAM THOMAS WHITLOCK 
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A scene from ‘‘ White Tiger,’’ 
a thrilling story of the Far 
East, in ten chapters, by Henry 
Milner Rideout. The serial is 
illustrated by Chase Emerson. 





























Joe, Jack, and Jeff all appear 
in this picture illustrating the 
story named for them by 
Charles Askins. The drawing 
is by Thornton D. Skidmore. 





























“Touch and Go,’’ illustrated 
by Franklin T. Wood, will be 
found another of the delightful 


stories of life at St. Timothy’s 
School by Arthur Stanwood Pier. 





























A specimen picture by George 
Varian, from James Willard 
Schultz’s new serial story of 
Indian life, in ten absorbing 
chapters, ‘‘ On the War-Path.’’ 
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TORIES so general in their interest that every one, whether old or young, enjoys them, 
are the stories that The Companion likes best to print. Whether they depict life on 

the Western plains or in sober Eastern towns, they deal with a wide variety of interesting 
character and striking incident. Such stories are the following : Many STEWART CUTTING 
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JOE, JACK, AND JEFF A SUBURBAN SAFE-DEPOSIT 9) 

By CHARLES ASKINS By MARY STEWART CUTTING 3] 

Y 

CAS 

‘BUTTONHOLE MARY” THE COW-MAN AND THE BARD 3) 
By GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN By G. W. OGDEN y 4 ss 
THE SIXTY-SECOND NAME BORN, AN AMERICAN Co SnNe Siamene ee 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE “FLYING 
DUTCHMAN” 
By DAVID A. WASSON 


A VISIT TO GETTYSBURG 
By ELSIE SINGMASTER 
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THE CAPTURE OF TICONDEROGA FINDING FATHER 3] 
Nusseas 4 tates By F. E. C. ROBBINS By WINIFRED KIRKLAND eA 


Gen. FRANK MCINTYRE 
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An Improved Editorial Page 


es Editorial Page of The Youth’s Companion 
has always been distinguished for accuracy in 


The Monthly Department 
Pages 
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_ sa F peor meee JANUARY—1914 The Companion prints no description of the Re 
the statement of fact and for impartiality in the TAT (som [won [rues] wm | VC] a [ear] making of an object until a working model or 6 
statement of opinion; but within a year or so new "fd spo] ial 123 its equivalent has been studied, no receipt that 0) 
skill and force have been brought to its writing, it has not been tested, no vocational article that eee 
has received a new infusion of human feeling, and aaa 4567 8 910 has not been approved by experts other than the 3] 
it has been greatly widened in the range of its ; 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 poashpeee — ate = reo Lo gr me po v2 

: . . : 4 a as not come from experts and stoo e 

topics. It has recruited its staff of writers by ' 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 test of thorough expert examination. 0 
numerous men and women whose names, if made Li) 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 
public, would be recognized as those of graceful PE Ee ae HAT is the rule which The Companion has ray 
writers and acute students of national affairs. 2 cat catenins laid down for the editing of its Department fi 
Under a new system, special first-hand information d Soevon, ase. 


Pages. By following such a program, and sparing 
neither money nor labor, The Companion believes 
that it can make these special departments without 
a competitor in authority, value, and interest. 


is obtained from correspondents all over the coun- 
try. The page has become a broad and friendly 
medium for keeping in close sympathy with our 
readers. Its aim remains unchanged. By giving 
trustworthy information, and by reporting opinion 
with fairness, it seeks to give the reader the 
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THE BOYS’ PAGE 


SSS 


: P F ; : In 1914 will furnish delightfully interesting and ‘%% 
greatest possible help in forming an intelligent 9 o , 0 
opinion of his own, based upon the principles of The Youth Ss Companion valuable articles on dogs and other pets; on play- (i 
righteous conduct and wise government. ing baseball, football, and tennis; on camping in ~ 


the West and the East; on photography in the 
mountains and at home; on carpentry and elec- 
CURRENT EVENTS AND NATURE H O mM e + al } Nh d a T tricity 3 on stamp-collecting ; oe cine to earn 
AND SCIENCE money; on preparing for a vocation; on checkers 
The Editorial Page includes in its plan two valu- for 19 l 4 and other indoor games; on fishing; on debating; 
able supplementary departments: Current Events on a hundred other topics. 
and Nature and Science. Current Events is a con- 
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densed record of significant happenings throughout Practical — Legible a Artistic THE GIRLS’ PAGE Bx 
the world, compiled with critical care from the : . ‘ ’ i 
best obtainable sources. Nature and Science Will be a stimulating page full of genuinely use- s 


follows the news of the world of science, whether These are the three adjectives that  fulsuggestions. Init, girls will find their legitimate 


pure or applied, and of discovery in the realms of interest in clothes recognized and guided; they 


geography, archeology, and natural history. With The Companion designers kept in will find delightful articles on outdoor toned 
these two departments the Editorial Page givesin mind through all their planning for ‘swimming, riding, camping; articles on sketching, 


fancy-work, music ; a fascinating series on “ Filling 


ible f j h he intelli 
et ae eee the 1914 Calendar. The result of the Linen Chest,” candy receipts, suggestions for 


woman most wants to know about current ques- 


tions, current events, and scientific progress. For their work is eminently practical, earning money, games, charming essays “with a 
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young people it has the highest educational value. satisfyingly legible and charmingly point,” and a host of other interesting things. o| 
i) 

artistic THE FAMILY PAGE 

THE VALUABLE AND FAMILIAR ‘ re 

HEALTH ARTICLE . The Calendar is a pad of twelve sheets, Promises to be of still greater usefulness and in- {i 

The Weekly Health Article remains what it has terest than ever before. The authoritative series “yy 


ye 


oxen, 
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4 4f a m 
234 - 3% inches in size, mounted upon a heavy on “ The Care of Savings” will continue; there 


always been—the most helpful article of informa- . ° . 
cardboard back that is attractively enriched wi) be articles on the heating, lighting, and ven- 


tion and advice that medical science can give to 


the layman. In it, eminent common sense and by ornament in color and gold. tilating of the house, and on the care of children’s rs 
professional knowledge are combined with a : health; valuable suggestions for the preparation t 
thorough understanding of the needs of the average Each sheet of the pad carries the calendar of food; games for the children; new and useful 
family and of the average individual. of one month in plain, large figures; it bears ideas for the farm and village place; hints on the 


also in two small marginal forms the calen- care of animals, on getting the best results from 
THE GROWTH OF THE MISCELLANY dar of the month that precedes and of the pra ong verte word a ee oe ee 
PAGES month that follows. Each sheet, too, is ‘ : 
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articles, besides the famous Companion receipts. cee 

Although the pages of Miscellany will by no appropriately decorated. 3] 
means neglect the newest books and the best — Y 
periodicals, whether native or foreign, as sources The Calendar can be kept upright upon fi 
for the odd bits of information, the brief accounts the desk by the easel attached to it, or it can ‘ ? 8] 
of thrilling adventure, and the choice examples of pe hung ms the wall. , The Children 8 Page ws 
humor that make their staple material, they will Short stories, verses, songs, “ pieces to speak,” iy 


hereafter rely more than ever before upon original This Calendar will be given to all new games, puzzles—the Children’s Page will 


contributions. In other words, the editor of the so have all these things, and many more, to make it 
pages will try to get for his readers the good things NCW subscribers, and to all old sub- of unceasing interest to the younger children, and 
bef th i ; i : H ° " 

e ore ey get into the books. In variety, range, scribers who renew their subscrip- of greater value to parents and teachers. The 
and interest, the Miscellany Pages have always f pages for 1914 will be especially noteworthy for 
been unsurpassed: they will be even better in 1914. tlOnS for 1914. their pictures. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The, New "Six", = 
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$2175 


T-Head Motor 
an x oye 


40-65 H. P. 

Electric Starter 
and Horn ~e> 2 

Bosch Magneto >. — 
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Left Drive 
Center Control 
132-inch wheel 


Molded Oval 
Fenders 











A New Car Ww 
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ith a New Motor 


Flexible as Steam 
Silent as Electricity 
Vibrationless as the Turbine 


These three things, makers of gasoline 
motors have sought for years. Some 
have secured silence, but at the expense 
of power. Others have obtained smooth- 
ness at the cost of efficiency. A few 
have sought flexibility through supple- 
mentary gearing. 

We give you all three in the new “Six” 
—and we sacrifice no power — we lose 
no efficiency— we require no extra 
gearing. 


The Flexibility of Steam 


With the New ‘‘Six’’ you can do 
nearly everything on high gear. 

You can idle down to a tortoise crawl 
in a crowd and at the touch of the throttle 
be off like a thoroughbred, without touch- 
ing the gear lever. 

And the motor does it all. It gives a 
flexibility equalled only by the steam 
engine. 


The Smoothness of the Turbine 

Vibration means the moving parts of 
your miotor are over-weight or out of 
balance. 

By using highest grade materials we 
make our pistons and connecting rods 
40% lighter than common. They are 
balanced on a delicate scale. 

The six cylinders of this master motor 
give a continuous push to the ‘pistons. 
No interval between explosions. 

This gives unequalled smoothness and 
economy. This is the result of a good 


six-cylinder motor and cannot be obtained 
in any other way. 


Silence that Lasts 

Our big oval cams lift the valves and 
slide them shut without a sound. So 
even at high speeds, the New ‘‘ Six ”’ 
runs with the silence of sailing. 

This silence means no friction—no wear 
—no waste. It means renewal and up- 
keep costs cut almost to nothing. The 
New ‘‘Six’’ proves that luxury and 
economy can go together. 


Sustained Horse-power 

The valves of the New ‘‘ Six’’ are made of 
Chalmers Tungsten of diamond hardness. 
The cylinder heat has no effect upon them. 
So they never leak nor waste power. 

The silent Entz electric starter of the New 
‘* Six ’’ makes the motor unstallable. 

It automatically keeps your car from going 
dead in a crowd or on a dangerous crossing. 


Chalmers Standard Road Test 


We invite you to ride in the New “ Six.’’ 
In that way only can you really know the 
merits of this car. Your Chalmers dealer 
will gladly give you the Chalmers Standard 
Roag Test. 


Write today for our catalogue. 
Roadster . . $2175 Six Passenger 
Four Passenger 2175 Coupe . 2850 
Five Passenger 2175 Limousine . 3600 


All bodies interchangeable. Wire wheels, $86 extra (five). 
Fully equipped, f. o. b. Detroit 


$2275 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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A Trade-Mark To Remember 
And The Pen It Represents 


There are good and sufficient reasons why you should know and 
own a Waterman's Ideal—the fountain pen which, by virtue of con- 
sistent efficiency, has firmly established its supremacy everywhere. 


The comfort alone gained by constantly using a pen attuned to 
your hand, a pen that never leaks, spurts or falters, one that can be 
carried with you and used at your studies, your office, your home, or 
wherever you happen to be, is worth many, many times the price of 
any Waterman's Ideal. It is proven that you nearly double your 
writing capacity through not having to constantly dip your pen into 
an inkwell. Nibs of every conceivable degree and pens in many 
sizes in the Self-Filling, Safety and Regular types. Every pen 
guaranteed. Purchase the genuine—the pen with the Spoon Feed. 


Avoid substitutes. Prices $2.50 and upwards 


Sold everywhere by the best dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 115 S. Clark St., Chicago 17 Stockton St., San Francisco 
107 Notre Dame St., W., Montreal Kingsway, London 6 Rue d’Hanovre, Paris 


Booklet on request. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert con- 
fection, loved by all who 
have ever tasted them. 
Suitable for every occa- 
sion where a dessertsweet 
is desired. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty-five- 
cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
rfect dessert confection. 
nchanting wafers with a 

most delightful creamy fill- 

ing —entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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HOLD-UP 


Best plated ware made 
AT YOUR SERVICE FOR 50 YEARS 


G 1913 Oneida Community Ltd. 


Rn cnet, 9968 





DIARY OF A MERE MAN 





“POINTING a spoon at my head, Tess last night demanded my purse. ‘I'm a 
Community Silver-ette, fiercely militant,’ she threatened. ‘My platform— 


women’s right to new spoons if their old ones are worn or hideous.’ 


Tuesday ,— —_—4th, 1913 


Tess and my purse out shopping. 


Wednesday, ——5th, 1913 


A chest of Community Silver arrived today. Tess is certainly some spoon chooser!” 





SIX TEASPOONS, $2.15 (engraving extra) 
In Canada, $2.75 
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RIBBON DEN CREAM 


TRADE MARK 
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Rah—rah—rah, y 
Brush—brush—brush, | 


Comes out a ribbon, 3 


Lies flat on the brush. 


“No, I don’t preach dental 
hygiene in my home,” said a 
mother recently. “There is 
no necessity for it. I’ve found 
a better way. Ribbon Dental 
Cream has made my children 
enthusiasts for the toothbrush 
habit without any persuasion 
on my part.” 

“Ought to” is not the greatest 
incentive with most children— 
: nor with a very fair proportion 
of their elders. But “like to” 
: 

: 
: 








‘ Mir pe fie 
cam 
Mi. ate 


far 


is a motive of universal appeal. 


Once taste the delicious flavor of Ribbon Dental Cream and you will 
realize how easily brushing the teeth may become a treat instead of a duty. 


Safe without harmful grit. ‘ 
Antiseptic without over-medication. 
Delicious without the presence of sugar, glucose or saccharin. 





Get acquainted now with this pleasant tasting dentifrice — get your 
children to using it and by Christmas time* you will find that nothing is 
more appropriate for a Christmas stocking, along with the oranges and the 


little toys, than a tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Your dealer has Colgate’s—or we will send you 
a generous trial tube for 4 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept.25, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 


*Among the wide variety of Colgate 
Toilet Preparations are many that are 
most acceptable as Christmas Gifts. 
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